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LODGED IN NEWGATE. 


Potice Constable Keggs, when he put his 
hand upon my shoulder and informed me that 
he had a warrant for my apprehension, caused 
me to feel sick at heart. In face and voice he 
seemed to be the most repulsive of all mortals, 
I must go with him, he said, to Bow Lane 
station-house. I might go home for half-an- 
hour and explain matters to my wife; but 
the night I must spend “locked up.” As we 
went along he advised me—supposing I 
might be deficient in tact or feeling—how I 
could best break the news, so that the sud- 
den blow should fall as lightly as it might 
upon her. I think when we got home that, 
with an easy soothing way, he really did help 
very effectively to comfort her. 

At Bow Lane—the charge against me 
having been entered, and the contents of 
my pockets entrusted to the inspector on 
duty for the night—I was locked up in a cell 
containing only one other person—“ highly 
respectable” they told me. His snoring was 
not interrupted by the clash and rattle of 
doors, bolts, and keys upon my entrance ; and, 
as he occupied the whole of the narrow 
bench, which was the only available bed, I 
took my boots off and walked up and down 
throughout the night. A small gas lamp in 
aniche at the top of the wall (lighting two 
cells at once) enabled me to see that he was 
a horny man who had done rough work in 
the world. Towards morning he awoke and 
saw me: “ Hailoa!” he cried ; “ what time 
did you come in?” ‘“ Between eleven and 
twelve.” “Drunk and riotous, or incapable?” 
“No,” I replied. “Oh!” he said, “some heavy 
business p’raps. Well, J’m in for forgery.” 

He got up and walked up and down,.and 
told me a wild story of his former life, to 
which I gladly listened as a break on my own 
painful meditations. At eleven o’clock the 
officer came for me, and conveyed me in a 
cab (paid for with the money that had been 
found in my pockets) to the Mansion-house. 
Through the dark passage under the Police 
Court [ was ushered into an apartment like 
a vault, lighted with gas, though there was 
the bright noon of summer flooding all the 
streets outside. The vault was crowded with 
policemen in uniform, among whom there 
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and two or three minor officials of the court 
above. The warder of the place—a thoroughly 
kind-hearted man, dangling a huge bunch ot 
bright keys upon his finger—led me down a 
passage to the left into a corridor, along the 
walls of which were iron cages, like the dens 
which confine beasts of prey at the Zoological 
Gardens. Into one of these he locked me. 
Other prisoners were brought afterwards 
into the cages, so that we soon came to be 
rather closely packed. A huge gas burner 
glared upon us, and the place was very close ; 
but there was nothing in the air half so un- 
wholesome as the wandering utterances, 


“ The voices and the shadows, 
And images of voice,” 


which filled my ears with the knowledge that 
I was among people morally degraded. Old 
offenders winked their recognitions to each 
other ; men—self-occupied, as is the way with 
all the ignorant—talked of themselves to 
their neighbours ; discussed crime as a calling, 
and their chances of escape, or the character 
of their several convictions, as a set of farmers 
might discuss their prospects for the harvest, 
only with less decorum and more mirth—a 
very ugly mirth. Levity was the prevailing 
habit. A quiet-looking boy asked in a meek 
voice, as the warder passed him, “Oh, if you 
please, sir, might I have a little drop of 
water?” Everybody was at once struck 
with intense thirst, and the joke was relished 
all the more as there was only one tin can to 
supply the whole. It was handed round, and 
every one praised the ale, declared it was in 
prime condition; some tt that they 
would “tick it up this time,” but that the 
next time they happened to be passing they 
would be sure to call in and rub off the score. 

My solicitor having come down we held a 
conference. He told me that, although—as it 
was in due time shown—I had been accused 
of a grave crime hastily and in error, he should 
apply fora remand ; for he would be unable to 
meet the charges against me effectually at once. 
I expected immediate liberation on bail ; and, 
as I dreaded no stain upon my character, con- 
sidered that my trouble was already over. 
After the magistrate had taken his seat, and 
the forms proper on opening the court had 
been completed, the various officers came 


were also some officers im plain clothes, down, ready each at the fit time to uncage his 
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* cases.” 
followed Mr. Keggs up an extremely narrow 
staircase ; and, waiting at the top of it for a 
minute or two, saw that a trap-door was 
raised over my head, through which I was 
to be wound up, like a stage ghost, and 
quite as pale. I made my first appearance 
as a prisoner in the dock, and stood before 
the robes and chains of City magistrates. 
My mouth was dry, and I felt faint. I 
scarcely heard the case. I saw, as through a 
mist, a witness at the witness’s rail. I heard 
persons on my right and left speaking loudly, 
as it seemed, against me ; and a quiet, resolute 
voice, which seemed to speak on my behalf. 
In my confusion I could not tell to what end 
the proceedings tended, until I caught the 
words from the Bench: “ Well, if all parties 
are agreed, I see no reason for not granting 
it. Let the case be remanded until this day 
fortnight.” 

Then my thoughts dwelt upon the prospect 
of immediate deliverance. There was more 
talking, and whispering, and consulting on 
my right hand. Every man engaged in it 
was irksome to me, for prolonging my deten- 
tion as the mark jor a vague crowd of staring 
eyes. The voice from the Bench was again 
audible to me : “ Oh, decidedly not. I cannot 
think of accepting bail. Bail is out of the 
question.” 

Before I had attached a meaning to the 
words the trap was raised, and I was being 
In a 


hurried down the narrow staircase. 
minute or two I was again locked up in the 
den with my old companions, who received 
me with a simultaneous pull of long, commise- 
rative faces, meant to be comical. 

“You can have a cab if you like ”—of 


course, out of my own funds—* instead of 
going with the rest,” said Mr. Keggs. 

“But where am I to go to?” I asked in 
bewilderment. “ Where is Mr. Bartle, my 
solicitor ?” 

“ Mr. Bartle will be down to speak to you 
directly.” 

“ And then ?” 

“ Why, then you must go to Newgate.” 

I was taken to Newgate in a cab. In the 
entrance-hall of that dark building I was offi- 
cially delivered over to the warden ; who, with 
a cheery comfortable face, suggested thoughts 
rather of warden pie than gruel. 

“Prisoner on remand,” said Mr. Keggs, 
handing to him the committal from the 
Mansion-house. 

Having asked me a few questions formally, 
to satisfy himself that I was the person speci- 
fied in the document, and having inquired 
whether I had anything in my pockets, he 
shouted once or twice to some one who was 
slow to come out of the innermost recesses 
of the place. His voice echoed among the 
labyrinth of passages, beating itself against 
the thick stone walls, until another voice 
came echoing an answer to it. Ina short 
time a man appeared behind the massive iron 
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Mine was the second case called. I| gate, and threw it open with a heavy sound, 


terrible to one who had not been scared before 
by anything more wretched than an unoiled 
bedroom hinge. “ Here’s one for the remand 
ward,” said the warden. “ Very well,” said 
the man, who was in no good temper. “ Come 
this way.” I shook hands with the officer, 
and felt, when he departed, as if I had 
lost a valued friend. He would meet me, 
he said, at the Mansion-house, punctually on 
the appointed day ; talking of it as genially 
as if it were a dinner appointment, Then, 
as administrator of my funds, he gave to 
the warden sixpence wherewith to buy for 
me postage stamps, and left me to make 
myself at home in Newgate. 

Strong and stony as the prison seems to 
passers by, it looks much stonier and stronger 
to the men who enter it. The multiplicity 
of heavy walls, of iron gates and doorways ; 
of huge locks, of bolts, spikes and bars of 
every imaginable shape and size, make of the 
place a very nightmare dungeon. I followed 
the gruff under-warden, through some dark 
and chilly vaulted passages, now turning to 
the right, now to the left. We crossed a 
large hali, in the centre of which is a glass 
room for the use of prisoners when they are 
giving instructions to their lawyers. When 
it is so used, a prison officer walks round and 
round it, seeing all that may take place 
within, but hearing nothing. In another 
passage was a small recess, in which three or 
four under-wardens in their regulation uni- 
form were dining. One vacant seat, with a 
half emptied plate before it, let me know 
why my guide was not in a good humour, 
Had I arrived ten minutes later, he would 
have been, I do not doubt, in an excellent 
humour. Still following, I was led into 
another large recess or chamber, on one side 
of which was a huge boiler with a furnace 
glowing under it, and on another side a large 
stone bath. On the third wall there were a 
couple of round towels on a roller, with a 
wooden bench beneath them. “Stop,” cried 
the warden, “take your clothes off.” I hesi- 
tated. “Take off your clothes, do you hear?” 
My clothes were soon laid on the bench, and 
a hot bath filled, and I went in. The officer 
had then his opportunity of taking up my 
garments one by one, searching their pockets 
and their linings, feeling them about and 
holding them against the light. My boots 
appeared to be especially suspicious. After 
he had put his hands into them, he thumped 
them violently on the stone floor; but there 
rolled nothing out. Having bathed, I was led 
down another passage, at the end of which 
were two gratings of iron bars, closely woven 
over with wire-work, distant about two feet 
from each other. Unlocking both he pushed 
me through, and started me up two or three 
steps into a square court-yard, where there 
was a man walking to and fro very violently. 
After shouting “One in!” he locked the two 
gratings, and retreated rapidly in the direction 
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of his dinner. Another warden with a bunch 
of keys came from a gloomy building that 
formed one side of the court. “Go up,” he 
said to the pedestrian ; who disappeared up 
a staircase instantly. 

“Where are you from?” the jailor asked 
me, and “ What are you here for?” Being 
replied to on these points, he said shortly, 
“Come this way.” He led up the dark stone 
staircase to a corridor with cells on one side, 
having iron doors to them a foot or more in 
thickness. One of those cells was to be 
mine. Venturing as I went in to ask 
“Whether I might be allowed to walk in the 
yard when I pleased?” he answered sharply, 
“You'll just please to walk where and when 
you're told.” He slammed the door, bolted 
it, locked it, and padlocked it. 

The cell was about eight feet by four, 
lighted by a loophole above eye-level. It con- 
tained, besides an iron bedstead with a straw 
mattrass and two coarse rugs upon it, an 
uncomfortable stool and a slanting reading- 
desk fastened to the wall, on which were 
a Bible, a prayer-book, and hymn-book. 
Alone for the first time since my apprehen- 
sion, I stretched myself upon the bed ; and, 
with my hands over my eyes endeavoured to 
collect my thoughts. I was soon aroused 
by the undoing of bolts and bars below, 
while a stentorian voice shouted from the 
yard, “ All—down!” I heard the cell doors 
being opened in the corridor ; and, in due turn 
mine was flung open, and the jailor looked 
in. The impression my body had Jeft upon 
the rugs enraged him dreadfully. “ What,” 
he cried, almost in a scream, “you've been 
a lying on that ’ere bed, have you! You just 
= me catch you on it again till night, that’s 

! ” 

“Oh,” I said soothingly, “I didn’t know. 
Now that I do know, I ‘will not lie down 
again.” 

“Tf I find you on it again I'll have you 
up before the governor or stop your supper. 
That’s all. Go down.” 

In the yard I found nine fellow “remands ;” 
two or three of them well dressed, the others 
ragged. Those who were near me asked 
particulars about myself, and were commu- 
nicative about themselves. We fell into line. 
An iron gate was unbolted, and at the same 
time there was a cry of “ Hats off!” The 
governor appeared, with the head warden and 
a small pet spaniel. “ Have any of you any- 
thing to say to the governor?” asked the 
warden. The governor himself repeated the 
question, and at the same time looked at us 
critically. There was silence, and the gover- 
nor departed. We returned then to our 
cells; and, for the rest of the afternoon I 
remained undisturbed, except by the clock of 
St. Sepulchre’s and the occasional shout of 
“One m;” which let me know that time as it 
passed on never found Newgate idle. 

Almost simultaneously with the striking 
of five from St. Sepulchre’s, I heard the 
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shout of “Gruel!” followed by a clink of 
cans and spoons. My cell was unbolted, 
and there was handed in to me a tin of 
smoking gruel, and a piece of dry bread. 
T am not squeamish, but I could not eat it. 
I knew that my wife with our home walls 
about her felt more desolate than I. I left 
my gruel and my bread, after a vain struggle 
toeat them. In ashort time the jailor came 
and took away the can, ordering me down 
for a half hour’s walk in the yard. 

Just before locking up for the night at eight 
o’clock, the cell doors were again opened and 
the prisoners invited to drink from a bucket 
of water, by the help of a little can. Chaias, 

adlocks, and additional bolts noisily ad- 
justed, made all safe for the night ; and, when 
the work of fastening was finished, the head 
warden came through the silence with a 
measured tread, and, raising a little peep- 
hole in each door, bade “Good night” to 
each prisoner ; awaiting a reply, in order that 


he might report to the governor that all 
Until six in the morning all was 


was well, 
quiet. 

The sounds of keys and bolts aroused me 
in the morning. I had some experience of 
soldiers’ beds and how they are made; 
and the Newgate beds are of the barrack 
character. Hearing my neighbours who had 
made their beds up clumsily sharply admo- 
nished, I packed mine up in military style 
before the jailor came to me, He looked sur- 
prised and gratified. The order being “Go 
below and wash,” I obeyed it, and washed 
with the help of a bucket at the cistern 
tap in the yard and a very small piece of 
soap, finishing off with a towel that had 
been made very damp by having gone the 
rounds before I took my turn at it, When 
I came back, the jailor—who had not lived 
down his admiration of my bed-making— 
took me to a cell not far from my own and 
bade me teach that shiftless Bilson how to 
make up a bed, exhorting Bilson at the 
same time to heed the lesson. Bilson of 
course introduced himself to me with the 
questions “ When are you going up?” “ What 
are you in for?” &c., which supply to New- 
gate prisoners such a topic as the weather is, 
to men out in the free air. 

I was glad to get with my gruel and 
bread, at half-past seven, the information 
that if, when my friends came to see me, 
they left any money with the porter at 
the gate I might buy myself provisions 
ovi of it. Of course there were restrictions. 
Cold beef and mutton were admissible, pork 
and veal were excluded. I could be allowed 
a little butter or cheese, but not eggs and 
not bacon, There is a person, I was told, 
just outside the gates who regularly supplies 
prisoners in Newgate for whom the door- 
keeper has funds in trust, with the regula- 
tion comforts, including coffee and rolls in 
the morning, tea and toast in the afternoon. 
There was incidental relaxation also, as I 
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found, connected with this arrangement. All| sheriffs or City authorities who came at special 
those who are victualled by this worthy man|times: on condemned sermon Sundays for 
are allowed to leave their cells and to go into|example. We were marched across the 
the corridor where he serves out prison luxu-|chapel to the cage set apart for remands ; 
ries. Then for a minute or two rapid conversa-| which is in close contact with the governor’s 
tion could take place among us; but, if it}pew, and I observed that the jailor so 
were protracted half a minute beyond the!formed the line of our procession every 
time sufficient for the drawing of our allotted | morning that the well-dressed men of our 
portions, the stern voice of the jailor waiting | party were placed nearest to the dignitary. 
to lock up again made us run like rats into} A black veil from the ceiling hung before the 
our holes, gallery above us and concealed the female 
It being the first day of my residence in| prisoners. The locks of our cage a been 
Newgate, I received a visit from the doctor, | fastened, and our jailor having seated him- 
who made diligent inquiry on the subject of | self so as to command a full view of all who 
my health. Soon afterwards I was sent|were in his charge, the convicts in their grey 
down, with ali the others who had come in| suits were marshalled into a cage opposite to 
on the previous day, to see the Ordinary in|ours. When they had been locked up, some 
the vestry. Through an intricate stone laby-| other prisoners were brought into the body 
rinth, by aid of numerous directions shouted | of the chapel and ranged upon forms. There 
out by the warden, we found our way into the|came a fine-looking old man who walked 
comfortably furnished chamber at the foot of | with an air of great consequence to a seat at 
the chapel stairs. The Ordinary sat in a|the communion rails. He proved to have 
large easy chair at a table covered with|been a prisoner for some years past, a col- 
papers, and he was backed by a large book-|lector of taxes who had pocketed the public 
case, on the top of which were proper New-|money. We were all so well classified in 
gate ornaments, consisting of casts of the|chapel. that remands before committal, com- 
features of men who had been hanged. [| mittals awaiting trial, convicted and sentenced 
found him kind and gentle. He inter-|prisoners could at a glance be distin- 
rogated me as to the charge which was/guished from each other by the governor or 
entered in a book before him; conversed | chaplain. 
with and advised me for a few minutes} Chaplain and clerk being in their places, 
in a considerate and humane way, and sent} the governor entered his pew ; a prison bird 
me back with a pamphlet which he con-|sitting behind me, wanted to know whether 
sidered suitable to my condition. It was entitled | he had his boots on? Yes, hehad. “Then,” 
A Warning of Advice to Young Men in the} said the whisperer, “he’ll visit us after this. 
Metropolis, When he is not going over jail till afternoon 
In the exercise yard I found all the re-|and keeps to himself all morning, he always 
manded prisoners turning out for chapel|comes to chapel in his slippers. I’ve not 
parade. There was a gentlemanly young] been here a dozen times for nothing, I can 
man who possessed a clothes brush which|tell you.” After prayersand psalms we had 
all—down to the most ragged—were soli-}a sermon on the lesson of the day, in which 
citous to borrow. The desire was for some-|we were not specially addressed as sinners, 
thing to do, and there were great brushings.| but as dear brethren who were to avoid sin. 
That young man had been in the remand|I was struck by the force which the whole 
department for three months or more, on| body of prisoners threw into hymn singing ; 
suspicion of having been implicated in a bank|the jailors led, and there was scarcely a 
robbery. He went out at last with a clear| prisoner who did not take the opportunity 
character, the police having in his case been|to use his lungs. The hymns were really 
on a false scent, for even pales sometimes err.| well sung, but my experience among the 
There was a showy foreigner anxious that I| denizens of Newgate made me feel vexed at 
should tell him—as I was a neweomer—what | the hollowness of adoration so expressed. And 
the public thought about his chances of| yet, what would one have? Even such 
acquittal. There were some boys accused of|shows may lead the way to something more | 
larcenies, perverting the light-heartedness of | substantial. 
childhood into a play of wretched mockeries} After chapel service, we were marched 
and jokes, not checked by the authoritative| back to our wards: I with the new arrivals 
“Keep quiet you there, won’t you;” but! being first taken to the governor's office and 
greatly promoted by the smile into which| paraded there before the door, near the great, 
now and then the jailor was betrayed. entrance gate. We were called in one by 
The part of Newgate chapel set aside for|one, and found the governor sitting on the 
the congregation differs of course in its|table, having a warder before -him with 
planning from any church or chapel used by| writing materials, and a book in which he 
people who have liberty to come and go.| wrote what was dictated to him. Looking 
there are only four pews, separate and far|stedfastly at me, the great authority over 
apart. One is for the governor, one for the|us rapidly dictated the description of my 
head warden or deputy governor, and the| person: “Light —grey —small—short—no 
other two, one in each gallery, for the! distinguishing:” the last words, I suppose, 
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meant that I had no mark upon me by which 
I might be at once identified. “What are 
you charged with ?” “ Ever in gaol before ?” 
Then I was measured by the standard 
rule, (I had before been measured in the 
station-house,) and dismissed by the go- 
vernor with a sharp reproof to the warden 
for having brought me before him in a highly 
improper state (I had a two days’ beard). He 
was to see at once and have me cleanly shaved. 
Next followed the “ninety minutes ” which 
to me were all the day. I had been locked 
up only a short time when I was unbarred 
and ordered to “the grate,” at which I had 
been left by the first warden yesterday. It 
was the place for seeing visitors, and there I 
found my wife. The comfort and quiet of 
the other prisoners and prisoners’ friends, 
who formed two close files opposite each 
other with the space between the two gra- 
tings parting them, was disturbed that morn- 
ing. y dear wife cried loudly the whole 
time. The head warden came to her, and 
with a kindness not to be forgotten, begged 
her “not to take on so, it would be all 
right.” Then he brought her a form to sit 
upon, telling her she would find it tiresome 
work to stand an hour and an half on the 
cold stones. When the two gates were opened 
that the bundles brought by visitors might be 
passed in, he made her advance half-wa: 
through, that she might shake hands wit 
me. His heart was not of Newgate stone. 
Indeed, I found that while there was a 
reat deal, especially among the under-war- 
ens, of the roughness that they considered 
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after my arrival, and made all night such 
dreadful lamentations in his cell, that at 
chapel parade we all had to compare notes 
about our broken slumbers. He was walk- 
ing up and down the yard with his face 
buried in his hands; and, at chapel, groaned 
so much before the arrival of the Ordinary, 
that the warden sung out “ You had better, I 
think, stop that cat’s noise here, you sir!” 
The next morning he told me that he had 
expected his brother; but that nobody had 
been to see him. He wanted to see his bro- 
ther very much. That afternoon while I was 
at the grate talking to a friend, a sedate- 
looking, sanctimonious, well-dressed man 
arrived, It was the expected brother. He 
did not appear much affected, and addressed 
his repentant relative in a way that made 
the turnkey stare. The turnkey always 
came to have a thorough look at a new 
visitor. “ Well, sir,” said the good brother, 
“so here you are, and here of course 
you shall remain. I have just come ; not 
because you sent for me, but to say that none 
of the family will have anything to do with 
you.” The castaway had no answer, for he 
was groaning and lamenting ; but the turn- 
key shouted after the righteous one as he 
was departing, “I say, sir, you must send 
him a clean shirt and a collar, and a bit of a 
hairbrush. And I tell you what, he don’t 
relish his gruel ; so just you leave a shilling at 
the gate to get him something better.” 

The brother was exasperated at the impu- 
dent demand. “Prison fare,” he replied, “is 
good enough for him, too good for him. Ill 


necessary to discipline, there was no lack of| send the other things, if you assure me I can 


aright human feeling anywhere. The hour 
and half of interview at the grate, from half- 
past ten to twelve for female relatives and 
friends, and the hour from one to two o’c'ock 
for male friends, were always full of noticeable 
scenes, that on the whole were to the credit 
of the people concerned in them. Only one 
visitor was allowed to each prisoner at a 
time ; and, considering the pressure for front 
places, that was a fair rule. At the grate, 
prisoners of every grade jostled one another 
vigorously, and the confusion of tongues was 
terrible. Some visitors were sad, and came 
weeping or dejected; others, at home in 
Newgate, sought to encourage their caged 
acquaintances with rude fun. The turnkey of 
the ward favoured us sometimes with his 
company and exchanged recognitions with 
familiar people ; adding a contribution of good- 
humoured turnkey jokes. It was worthy of 
observation, that although there might be 
tears seen and regrets heard, no wife ever re- 
proached her husband, no mother her son, 
no sister her brother. It was not the time 


for admonition, their hearts knew. With one 
exception the same right feeling was shown 
by the men, 

A young man guilty of a small embezzle- 
ment, who had given himself into custody, 
had been brought into Newgate a day or two 


have them back when he is sentenced. And 
mark me, brother,” he said, turning with 
fierce deliberation on his old home play- 
fellow, “if by any chance you should escape 
punishment, don’t come near any of us. 
We'll have nothing to do with you. The 
sooner you get out of the way the better.” 
Shouldering his umbrella he marched off, 
and the turnkey speaking for the first time 
gently to the youth, said, “Come now! up 
to your cell, there’s a good fellow! You 
wanted to see your brother. Now I hope 
you’re satisfied.” 

The chief event of the afternoon in New- 
gate, next to the constitutional walk in the 
yard, is being locked up in a large cell 
on the basement story with pen, ink, and 
paper. There we wrote letters which a 
turnkey saw us sign and marked with his 
initials ; they were then taken to be read b 
the authorities before they were posted. 
Sometimes I was locked up with one of the 
many prisoners who could not write, or even 
dictate sensibly ; but such men never would 
allow that it was possible to make their 
meaning clearer than they made it, by another 
than their own appointed form of words. 

When being escorted through the passages 
to the glass-room for interviews with my 
solicitor, I used often to meet a man carrying 
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wine bottles in a basket, and wondered who| Idid not reappear in Newgate to add to 
it was that had so large a traffic to and from | my experience a knowledge of the kind of life 
his cellar. I found out that the bottles con-| led by committed prisoners or others in a lower 
tained black draught and physic for the pri-|deep—the convict department. I have told 
soners, and then my interest abated. my tale simply as so much experience, and 
At last the morning came on which I was to| have no desire or talent for constructing any 
be again taken to the Mansion-house. Before | theories upon it. 
breakfast, I was got up for the event like a 
school-boy who is wanted in the parlour. As A DIGGER'’S DIARY 
I had never shown any symptoms of a desire 7 
to defeat the ends of justice, I had been trusted IN OCCASIONAL CHAPTERS, 
with my razor, and allowed to shave myself.| September 7th.—So, here we are at last, in 
The warder, however, lounged against one of|sight of Australia. That faint grey some- 
the window-sills in the yard (the barber’s| thing, seen through the worst of weather, 
shop) the while, indulging in gruff but well-| we are told is Cape Otway. What a time 
meant remarks on the young men who had | we have had of it these last three weeks. It 
come under his care. On this particular|is all over with my Diary, as indeed it has 
morning he was more than usually chatty.|very nearly been all over with everythin 
“Ah! I have known some first-rate men|else in the Rodneyrig, ever since we aan 
in here; and enjoy themselves very much,|the little black rocky islands of St. Paul’s 
they did. Poor fellows; all their troubles|and Amsterdam. If I ever again take to 
commenced when they left here. That’s the| keeping a journal, it must be on the plan of 
time—you ll find that when you get out, |no-plan—I mean of nosort of regularity as to 
Every man that looks at you a little harder | the intervals. 
than usual in the streets you'll think knows} The condition of our cabin—our berths— 
you have been in Newgate. Youll think | everycabin,andevery berthin the tween decks, 
every one knows where you ’ve come from ;| no tongue can tell. All washed out, and every- 
and, sure enough, it’s wonderful what a sight| thing left, not high and dry, but moist, 
of people do find it out.” He ended by hoping | rotten, broken, trodden up, strewn about, and 
he should not see me back again in Newgate. | turned to rags and slush. The grand summit 
Soon after morning chapel there was a cry|of all our sea-disasters we reached on the 
heard of “ Send down them remands!” Iwas/| 10th inst—was it the 10th or the 9th, or 
taken down with half-a-dozen others, and| the 7th /—oh, I forget, but it topped every- 


| 


paraded in line waiting forthe van. When | oe We had gone to bed during gales, 


was ready we were led through the long dark| and got up in the morning to finda storm, 
passage to the entrance-hall. The warden at|to say nothing of any of the roaring hours 
the gate, having seen that we were the right! between, for some time ; but one day we had 
persons to go out, required me to enter my|a hurricane that never ceased for a minute, 
name in his account-book as an acquittal for | so that when it grew dark we all fairly turned 
his disbursements in the character of steward | into our berths to avoid being knocked and 
to my funds. The great iron gate then} battered to pieces against the ship and each 
swung upon its hinges, and we passed to the | other, and th». we all lay wide awake, list- 
van one by one through a lane of curious ob-| ening to the .»rious effects—such as roars, 
servers. howls, hisses, gushes, creaks, clanks, shrieks, 
The van contained separate cabins, with | flaps and flanks, rumbles and falls, and sud- 
swing shutters to the doors fastened by but-|den shocks, with the steady, monotonous, 
tons, and all opening into the central passage. | vibrating drone of the mighty wind holding 
A young man, “very faint,” requested that|on through all, without intermission. This 
his shutter might be left open. “ Yes,” said| lasted in all its force through the night, till 
the serjeant—‘then you'll be all talking,| from sheer exhaustion by attending to it I 
you will.”—“ O no indeed, sir, we won't, [| dropped off to sleep. Sometime between 
assure you. Do let me have it open if you! twelve and two I awoke with a start, caused 
please, sir.” The plaintive tone prevailed ;| by a loud and violent booming blow, followed 
and, after the van door was locked, the young| by a rush of water, which came dashin 
man, putting out his arm, unbuttoned the}down the main hatchway, and flooding all 
other shutters, and a romp began. Jokes|the "tween decks, every cabin inclusive. A 
were bandied, arrangements and appoint-|lurch instantly followed, which sent all the 
ments made in the event of release, and the| water swosh over to the other side of the 
great game was for each to lie in wait watch-|ship, but this seemed only done to give a 
ing the other shutters, and be ready to box} more vehement impulse to the counter-lurch 
the ears of any one who popped his head out. | on our side, the roll of which went to such an 
In that spirit of levity young and old men,| extent lower and lower that I thought this 
of grave offences, went to trial. At|time at last we must go clean over, and 
the Mansion-house the hand of Mr. Keggs| while the result was yet suspended in the 
appeared at the van door ready to help me| darkness, down came rushing to our low- 
down. That amiable friend bade me good| sunken side an avalanche of all the moveable 
day, and took me to the cage again. contents of the entire tween decks—cooking 
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tins and crockery, washing things, all loose 
articles of every description, with boxes, jars, 
and tubs, and kegs and cabin furniture burst- 
ing away from their fastenings, through cabin 
doors, and bringing many cabin doors and 
nels along with them, together with the 
heavy crashing hatchway ladders—in one 
tremendous avalanche, cataract, and chaos, 
like the total destruction and end of all 
things. It was so sudden, so complete, so far 
exceeding all we had previously experienced, 
put together, that it produced for a second or 
two a dead silence. The suspense was mo- 
mentary, for out of that silence there arose 
one loud, unanimous, spontaneous, simul- 
taneous huzza/ from nearly every cabin in 
the ’tween decks, just as though we had re- 
ceived the first broadside of an enemy on 
going into action. This is literally true. I 
elt proud of my countrymen. Most of us on 
our first voyage too, Certainly we English 
were meant to be a nation of sailors. 
10¢th.—The foulest weather of the whole 
voyage was in the Indian Ocean, when we 
were first nearly abreast of Cape Lewin, off 
the invisible Australian coast. Our boas’n 
said he had been out here fourteen times, 
and always had a storm off this coast. The 
boas’n a first-rate sailor. Had two holes, and 
one long rent in his blue trowsers—the 
largest patched with a great canvas heart, 
the next with an anchor cut out in leather— 
and the long rent was covered with a 


Turkish scymetar, also of canvas. But here 
we were at last nearing the “ Heads,” and I 
did not care how soon I lost sight of all these 

tty objects and interests of the stupid old 


dneyrig. Took pilot on board, Crowd 
surrounded him with eager looks and ques- 
tions, Pilot said gruffly at once, “ All right 
as to the gold—now, I won’t answer another 
question. Haul up the mainsail!” 

11¢h.—Hobson’s Bay. Who would have 
expected to see so many ships? Could not 
help feeling a momentary alarm, lest all the 
gold should have been picked up. But the 
ships looked all empty, deserted, as we passed. 
In one there seemed to be nobody but the 
captain, who was leaning disconsolately over 
the side. Others showed no signs of life at 
all. On this deck perhaps a boy, or that a 
dog, but generally no moving thing at all. 
Felt that if the gold had been picked up ever 
so extensively, at least it had not been carried 
away. 

A row on deck between passengers and 
Captain Pennysage. Hobson’s Bay was not 
Melbourne—yet he declared he had no more 
to do with us now, and that we must get 
ashore in boats, how we could, at our own 
expense. We learnt from the pilot that the 
charges of boatmen for passengers and bag- 
gage ashore, were most exorbitant, and no 

elp for it. How we raged at the captain! 
We all execrated Saltash and Pincher ! 

13th.—Thirty shillings for every forty cubic 
feet of luggage by the steam-tug that took us 
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ashore, measured by their own off-hand men, 
besides paying for our own passage. Nobody 
with all his luggage, so that we had this to 
go through several times. Steam-tug callin 
at all manner of vessels by the way, roun 
about and in and out, made it dark when we 
were landed on the wharf. In a few minutes, 
to our surprise and dismay, the air became 
dark—it was night, and the rain began to 
fall heavily. Rain had fallen before in the 
day, and all under foot was mud and slush. 
Most of their luggage all the passengers had 
to carry or drag ashore themselves ; the rest, 
excepting what was carelessly left behind by 
the sailors of the tug, was bundled after us, 
pell mell. Cattle would never have been put 
ashore in so reckless a manner. There was 
not a single lamp on the wharf, nor even the 
temporary help of alanthorn. Boxes, bales, 
eases, fragments of machinery, bundles of 
diggers’ tools, merchandise of all sorts burst- 
ing from their confines and being trampled 
into the mud, men, women, large families, 
with the children all crying, now a dog 
running between your legs, now you running 
up against a horse who had also lost his 
master, and all this in a strange place, in the 
rain and dark, and nobody knowing anything 
you wanted to know, but retorting precisely 
your own question in a wild tone—especially 
“Which is the way to the town ?”—“ Where 
can we get lodgings for the night }”—* What 
on earth is to become of our luggage?” 
Arrowsmith, by agreement, had rushed ashore 
directly we touched the edge of the wharf, to 
go up to Melbourne and try and find lodgings 
for us, which we knew must be no easy 
matter. I had lost Waits in the scramble 
and confusion, I saw no more of either of 
them all night. In the miserable company of 
some forty or fifty passengers by the Rodney- 
rig, and another ship that had just sent a 
cargo of forlorn wretches ashore, I passed the 
whole night on the wharf, standing with my 
back against a large packing case, and 
occasionally lying with my hand ard elbows 
upon it indulging in no very lively train of 
reflection. I was very wet and cold of course, 
but not so cold as I had fancied I should be, 
About daybreak I discerned a large rusty 
boiler of a steam engine (one of the numerous 
pieces of machinery which for want of cranes, 
or other apparatus, besides labourers, had 
been left, as I subsequently found, to rot on 
the wharf), and into this boiler I crept, and 
coiling myself as nearly into a ball as I could, 
gave a sigh, and went to sleep, 

24th me ta bad cold, aches in every 
joint of my bones, more rain, wandering about 
on the wharf searching for our luggage, with 
no breakfast, everybody rushing to and fro 
in a scramble, and nobody able to answer any 
question, or refusing tolisten a moment. About 
nine o’clock, the sun came out bright and hot, 
Saw Arrowsmith hurrying along covered 
with mud, and followed by Waits with a 
bloody nose and one of the skirts 


avid 
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coat hanging in shreds. They would answer 
no questions, but cried out, “The luggage ! 
all the things!” Oh what a job it was! 
They accuse me of deserting the luggage, it 
was they who had deserted me! Found most 
of it, and in a pretty pickle. We had to 
carry it ourselves up to the town, with the 
exception of a large heavy chest of Arrow- 
smith’s which we left at an old shackety shed 
of planks and dirty canvas called a “store,” 
for which he was to pay ten shillings “en- 
trance,” and half-a-crown a week. 

Went to a one-storied, yellow-ochred, im- 
pudently squalid place in Flinders Lane, a 
sort of gin-shop, beer-shop, lodging-house, 
eating-house, and coffee-shop all in one, 
where they also sold potatoes, tin-pans, and 
oats, outside ata stall, and bought gold to any 
amount. Here (our luggage being bundled 
into a muddy yard at the back, where there 
was already a chaos of boxes, bundles, and 
rubbish) we got some very muddy coffee, 
with the chill off, some remarkably dirty 
brown sugar, stale bread, bad potatoes, the 
filthiest knives, forks, and table-cloth the 
house could afford, and a huge dish piled 
up with at least nine or ten pounds of 
smoking hot fried beef-steaks. We were all 
fiercely hungry, from what we had gone 
through since yesterday afternoon, but the 
hopeless toughness absolutely made us all 
leave off with aching jaws long before our 
craving was satisfied. We finished, therefore 
upon stale bread and potatoes, with some 
rancid butter, and lots more coffee. We paid 
seven-and-sixpence a head. I asked to be 
shown to my bedroom, and was answered by 
a grin from the bearded brute who con- 
descended to act as waiter pro tem. “You 
see it before you,” said Arrowsmith, “and 
here” (tapping the table) “are our bedsteads. 
They will find us blankets of some kind or 
other.” I asked him if he and Waits had 
slept here last night. He said no, he had not, 
and he now proceeded to tell us (he and 
Waits having lost each other) why he had 
not returned to me on the wharf, and what 
had been the adventures of the night. 1 shall 
give it in Arrowsmith’s own words, as nearly 
as I can recollect. 


THE FIRST NIGHT IN MELBOURNE, 


Everybody, said Arrowsmith, from all I 
can hear, is astonished and disgusted with the 
first night in Melbourne ; but the first night 
of the arrival of three ladies, perfect strangers 
in the place, will show the extraordinary 
state of affairs here in a peculiarly strong 
light. 

Arrived in the town, I at once began to 
hunt for lodgings, and went from street to 
street in vain, tiil at last, finding a house 
where they agreed to find room for three more 
—dead or alive, as the landlord invitingly 
said—I was on my way back to the wharf, 
when who should I see paddling along in the 
mud but our fellow passengers, Mrs. Watson, 


Miss Dashwood, and Mrs. Pounderby, who had 
very knowingly left the Rodneyrig with the 
earliest boat, in order to secure lodgings 
before they were all taken. They came 
luckily without any luggage but their night- 
bags. They had been from house to house 
almost, _ during six or seven hours had 
been treated with such insult or unseeml 
ridicule at nearly every door, that eac 
fresh application—which they undertook in 
turn—had been a greater effort, they said, 
than going to a dentist with an aching tooth. 
It had rained more or less the whole day, and 
they were wet to the very bones, as Mrs, Wat- 
son expressed it. Mrs, Pounderby was cry- 
ing—indeed they had all cried several times 
in concert. Captain Watson had come ashore 
with them ; but, never dreaming of this diffi- 
culty, had gone to dine and sleep at the pri- 
vate house of a merchant in the bush, with 
whom he had some business, And here they 
were! They besought me not to leave them, 
as they were sure they ghould all be dead 
before morning. So of course I could but 
remain with them, and try after lodgings 
once more. 

We renewed our inquiries—humble solici- 
tations, preparatory overtures, cautious ad- 
vances. If I had had you two fellows with 
me, it might have been managed more than 
once, but directly they found that women 
were in question (the term ladies was abso- 
lutely dangerous to breathe, as it instantly 
received an inverted interpretation from these 
brutal householders) all hope was dashed out 
ina moment. I ought as a gentleman—as a 
man—to have engaged in five regular fights, 
besides countless tortures of passive seli-com- 
mand, in consequence of the atrocious, un- 
manly, ten times worse than black savage 
replies that were made to my request touch- 
ing my three dripping, bedraggled, half- 
fainting companions. The answers—divested 
of all their gold-mania ferocity—were to the 
effect that they wanted no women or children 
here, and they might all just go to a place 
which the speakers considered infinitely 
worse than Melbourne! Well, these things 
are not merely accidental adventures—J. 
know that numbers have experienced the 
same—they are historical, and very bad bits 
of history everybody must admit them 
to be. 

By this time poor Mrs, Pounderby, being, 
you know, very fat, was sobbing and puffing 
as though she would burst—and no joke to 
see, though ridiculous to relate. Mrs, Watson, 
with her hands clasped, continually referred 
to the Captain dining in the bush ; and Miss 
Dachwsed: having good Irish blood, still 


tripped along, sore-footed as she was, with 
tears in her eyes, but saying that surely, per- 
haps, Providence after all would stand their 
friend. Now, in my own mind (I could have 
made that girl an offer on the spot—but that 
by the by), I had fully prepared myself for 
passing the night in the streets. I went on, 
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pretending still to look for lodgings, but in 
reality I was looking for a dry archway, or 
other covered place with a moderate draught. 
Each of the ladies having a cloak or shawl, 
besides what they might have in their night- 
bags, I thought they might manage pretty 
well considering. 

While looking out for such a place, and 
coming upon nothing but hideous lanes of mud 
and rubbish, I was beginning to think we 
must content ourselves with getting under 
the lee of some lonely wall (at the risk of 
being robbed and murdered—of course, I kept 
this fancy to myself), when passing the door 
of a long shed-like house, a tall man smoking 
a short pipe, said “Walk in, mate.” To this 
polite novelty I was about to respond with 
alacrity, but the fellow spoilt it by adding, 
“Oh, you’ve got women with you!” and 
turned on his heel. But catching sight of a 
woman inside whom I took to be his wife, 
I instantly went in and accosted her, repre- 
senting the predicament of my fair com- 
re in which I was immediately supported 

y all three in despairing tones begging the 
mistress of the house to give them shelter 
for the night. The woman seemed rather 
moved by this case of real distress, but said 
she had no room, “Oh, put us anywhere !— 
anywhere!” cried my poor dripping com- 
panions. The woman hesitated, and as we 


renewed our entreaties at this glimpse of 
hope, she went to speak with her husband. 


In a few seconds she returned, saying she 
thought it could be managed ; a “stretcher” 
would be put up for me in the lodgers’ room 
below, and my friends could sleep “in the 
place above, where they would be quite safe, 
and to themselves.” Rejoicing at this, and 
with a thousand thanks, we bade each other 
good night, the ladies following our kind 
hostess along a dark passage, and I, groping 
my way as directed, towards a door on 
the left with a light showing through the 
chinks. 

I advanced by a descending foot-way of 
broken bricks and slush till I arrived at the 
door, aud pushed it open. The room was a 
large one, for Melbourne, and as it lay about 
a foot and a half lower than the street, the 
whole surface was literally flooded by the 
day’s rain. This was the lodgers’ bed-room. 
It was full of stretchers—some thirty of 
them—with blankets, or rugs, or other rough 
covering by way of bed-clothes. Nearly all 
were occupied, and the men for the most part 
sound asleep, though it was barely nine 
o’clock. Many of the beds held two huddled 
together, and here and there a complicated 
bundle with feet sticking out, looked like 
three. In one corner a gruff conversation on 
the subject. of gold scales and weights was 
going on in an under tone; several lay 
smoking ; others gave an occasional roll and 
grunt in a drunken sleep, or muttered in- 
coherent imprecations. Scarcely any of them 
had their clothes off, but I noticed ‘two ex- 
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ceptions—one of a man who had evidentl! 
taken off everything but his boots (whic 
clung no doubt from the wet), and a beaver- 
skin cap tied under his chin ; the other dis- 
pease a pair of immense legs from beneath 

is dirty blanket, decked in a pair of scarlet 
stockings with yellow clocks, a recent purchase 
perhaps from some clown at the circus at an 
exorbitant price. Blue shirts and crimson 
shirts were also visible at intervals, and one 
shirt seemed to be of some drab colour, with 
great Orleans plums all over it. A large 
gold watch with a gaudy chain was hung 
upon a nail near one of the sleepers’ heads, 
and a massive gold chain and seals were 
dangling over the edge of a quart pot (the 
watch being safe and softly lodging in the 
beer dregs inside) standing on the window- 
ledge. There could not have been less than 
five-and-forty or fifty people here. Of the few 
who were awake no one took the least notice 
of my entrance—a total stranger being no 
event where nearly all are total strangers to 
the place or to each other. 

The landlord of this delectable retreat now 
pushed open the door behind me by a lurch 
with his starboard shoulder, and placing him- 
self against the wall, being by this time very 
drunk, pointed to a stretcher which luckily 
had no occupant (having just been sent in), 
and holding a tumbler towards me asked 
roughly if 1’a take a nobler afore turning in. 
I thanked him—drank off the brandy—and 
returned the tumbler. He rolled round 
against the door, and disappeared. 

The room was lighted by one bad candle, 
stuck in the neck of a beer-bottle, placed on a 
flour-cask near the opposite wall. Its flicker- 
ing reflection in the dark waters beneath con- 
tributed an additional gleam to the comfort- 
able scene around. I was standing at this 
time on a sort of raised step, or threshold 
mound of loose bricks above the level of the 
floor, or rather lagoon, of the bed-room, con- 
sidering how I should attain my stretcher. I 
felt that it would not do to step from stretcher 
to stretcher, because if I escaped ‘treading 
upon a limb of any of the sleepers, I might 
still tip the thing with all upon it clean over ; 
so I deliberately walked through. From the 
inequalities of the ground the depths varied 
from six to twelve or fourteen inches. I 
mounted my ricketty couch—drew off my 
boots, at the imminent risk of upsetting the 
concern with my ——_ in a seated position 
—and enveloped myself in the blanket, trust- 
ing that my wet clothes would produce a warm 
steam on the water-cure principle ; before the 
realisation of which, being very tired indeed, 
I fell asleep. 

So much for my bed-room ; but now for the 
ladies. Miss Dashwood related it to me this 
morning directly we were outside the house, 
and while walking along, though at every 
crisis all three spoke together. 

The woman of the house led the way 
through a dark narrow passage full of water, 
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being also below the level of the street, with 
brick here and there to step upon, for those 
who could see them, or knew where they were 


planted, till they came to a yard. This|h 


yard was a slough, having been torn up by 
the wheels of heavily laden drays and the 
hoofs of bullocks, They crossed by means 
of several broken planks, half embedded in 
the mud, close under the horns of a team of 
bullocks standing there till the driver got 
sober enough to attend to them, and then 
getting behind a muddy wheel, the ladies 
ound their hostess had paused at the foot of 
a ladder. This they all by a very slow 
and difficult process ascended; but one 
of the spokes having been broken out, 
it was thought that poor Mrs. Pounderby 
would never accomplish the task ; nor would 
she, but that the drunken bullock driver 
seemed to be coming to her assistance, which 
induced a succession of struggles that were 
at last successful. Of course, being so fat as 
she is, it was a dangerous moment for the 
ladder. 

The hostess now led the way along some 
cracking boards till they arrived at the en- 
trance of a loft or lumber attic. This loft, 
however, was only fragmentary, being quite 
unfloored, the only apology for which con- 
sisted of some eight or nine long planks laid 
across from side to side, and resting on ledges | 
on the top of the walls, just where the 
upward slant of the roof commenced. “Oh 

ious heavens alive!” cried Mrs. Poun- | 
erby ; but her ecstacies were cut short by | 
the woman of the house who said, “ Better | 
than the streets, I’m thinking ;” with which 
curt remark she set down the candle ona 
plank, and departed before they could at all 
make out where they were. 

Surveying their apartment, as well as the 

ualid gloom would permit, they saw that 
about the centre of the planks lay a horribly 
dirty old bag made of packing canvass, and 
stufted with straw and some lumps and rolls 
like cast-off clothes and rags made up into 
bundles. Upon this a couple of distem- 
pered looking blankets were placed, while 
the bolster was a sack filled with straw and 
brick-rubbish, which knocked upon the floor 
when moved.* Between the edges of this bed 
and the outside planks was a space of about 
two feet at most on each side, and beyond 
that was an unknown abyss. To the verge 
of this, Miss Dashwood cautiously approached, 
held fast behind, by the skirts of her dress, 
by Mrs. Watson, who was held in turn by 
ies. Pounderby in the same way. Peering 
over the brink, Miss Dashwood thought she 
could distinguish through the dark haze a 
large tank or reservoir, ioe. covered with 
strange shapes sleeping in little boats ; gra- 
dually, however, she was enabled to see that 
it was a room carpeted with water, and 





* It may be necessary to state (as Melbourne seems 
destined to have a place in history) that all this apparently 
extravagant description is a record of fact. 
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containing a bevy of occupied stretchers 
enlivened by the gleam of one candle and 
its reflection. They were just over our 
eads. 

The three poor ladies now sat down upon 
the bag-bed, and all had a good cry. Talked 
of having had every comfort at home, and 
lamented they had ever set foot in Australia. 
After this, feeling rather better, Mrs. Watson 
produced some biscuits and potted beef from 
a little basket she had, and reserving half for 
the morrow, shared the remainder, while Mrs, 
Pounderby found she had got a little flask of 
spirits in her bag, which was good against the 
spasms. They now began to feel their minds 
somewhat relieved. At least there was no 
danger here, except of falling over ; but of this 
they all agreed to be very careful. Covering 
themselves over with the blankets, with many 
expressions of disgust at their dirt and stains, 
and strong odour of stale tobacco-smoke and 
cheese, our three fair friends crept and nestled 
close to each other, holding very fast round 
each others’ waists. Miss Dashwood believes 
that they all fell asleep almost immedi- 
ately. 

But the fates had not willed that there 
should be any sleep for them during their 
first night in Melbourne. Squeaks and 


|scriramages soon aroused them, quickly fol- 


lowed by rattlings, and rushings, and sharp 
impatient irate little cries,and then a pattering 
over the planks. Three or four rats came, as 
avant couriers, to reconnoitre, and in no time 
there were a dozen describing circles round 
them. The ladies screamed, and the rats 
made a precipitate retreat; but presently 
returned in full force, apparently in open 
column, and again made a circuit of the bed, 
till several of the chivalrous took to making 
a dash across the bed. At this the ladies 
renewed their screams for help so loudly 
that it awoke some of the men below, who 
answered by brutal shouts and imprecations. 
Meantime the numbers of the rat-army aug- 
mented, and a whole squadron being detached, 
made a sharp wheel to the left, and gallopped 
clean over the shrinking, writhing, plunging, 


jand vibrating bodies of our three luckless 


ladies. Mrs. Watson fainted away, and Mrs. 
Pounderby was in hysterics. The candle had 
been knocked out and eaten; they dared not 
rise in the darkness to attempt an escape for 
fear of tumbling over into the place below ; 
and they dared not again cry for help lest 
some of the savages below should come up to 
them. As for me, I slept through it all, and 
never heard anything. 

These tortures they endured beneath the 
close drawn blankets, with buried heads, till 
daybreak. All the remaining biscuits and 

otted beef had been carried off from Mrs. 

atson’s basket ; and the night-bag of Mrs. 
Pounderby had been torn to atoms, as it 
had a savoury smell of medical comforts 
which had been secreted there during the 


voyage. 
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June 1, 1853. Although many extraor- 
dinary changes have occurred in Melbourne 
since the above transpired, now six or seven 
months back, the march of improvement 
has gone on but slowly. The constant 
influx of people retards almost everything, 
themselves included. Passengers are still 
landed at dusk; luggage banged and dashed 
about in confusion; no pavement, or even 
road, on the wharfs; no lamps; only one 
crane ; no common civility to new arrivals ; 
and certainly no respectable or even decent 
lodgings for ladies, who want them imme- 
diately, and have no resident friends. 


CROWNS IN LEAD. 


Berore railways were established, the 
traveller from Paris to Boulogne, whilst jour- 
neying down those vales of dust they called a 
road, which was confined between great rows 
of trees from which all shade was taken by 
the lopping of the lower branches, the spire of 
St. Denis was a well-known object. Towerin 
above the plain, it was visible for miles around, 
and formed a beacon to the stranger who ap- 


proached the capital. That spire is now no 


more, and the basilica of which King Dagobert 
and St. Elvi laid the lowest stones is lopped of 
its most precious relics. What outcries would 
be heard from the architects, autiquaries, and 
lovers of the picturesque in England, if 
‘Westminster Abbey were treated thus! But 
suppose a greater desecration—suppose the 
tombs were rifled; the bones of our kings 
and queens removed; our generals, and 
admirals, and poets taken from their resting- 
places, and thrown into the Thames ; under 
‘what pretence could the despoilers screen 
themselves ? 

The Abbey of St. Denis has been thus des- 
poiled. It is not alone deprived externally of 
that which made its fame, but it has been 
rifled also of all that age makes sacred. The 
sepulchres and monuments are there; you 
mark the spots where anxious tourists have 
lopped off a finger or a nose to carry away 
and place in their museums; but the bones 
or ashes which these monuments were wont 
to cover have been gone for many years. 
Not a King of France, since Dagobert, re- 
mains ; for the grim assaults of the republic 
no more spared the long departed than the 
living. We know that the bones of Cromwell 
were taken at the Restoration and hung upon 
a gibbet; that the tombs of the Dukes of 
Burgundy were opened at Dijon for purposes 
of plunder. We know that for curiosity and 
in search of food for history, the old Egyp- 
tian sepulchres have been rifled, and that 
their linen-covered and well-preserved con- 
tents adorn the museums of the world ; and 
we are told that grains of wheat were found 
in one of them, which, being planted, grew, 
and left a progeny whose yearly produce 
feeds the English people. Of the tombs of 
all the Ceesars only one remains undesecrated, 
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for heaps of gold were thought to rest in 
them; but the object of the French repub- 
licans when they swept the tombs of their 
= kings, was not gold. They required 
ead. 

In seventeen hundred and ninety-three, 
when France was hemmed in by hungry 
enemies who pressed upon her undefontial 
frontiers, the manufacture of warlike missiles 
did not keep pace with their consumption. 
Measures of extraordinary kinds were then 
resorted to to fill this void. To get saltpetre, 
the cellars of every house were dug and 
sifted till not a particle of salt remained. The 
roofs were ‘stripped of everything that could 
be melted into bullets; pots and pans and 
leaden spouts were melted down. All was 
insufficient ; and, as a last resource, it was 
determined to exhume the old sarcophagi of 
St. Denis, to pass them through the bullet 
mould, and to throw the venerable relics into 
a common ditch. 

An edict was therefore passed by which 
that energetic body, the Constituent Assembly, 
called upon the municipals of La Franciade— 
for so St. Denis had then been christened, 
from patriotic hatred of a saint—to enter the 
basilica, and open in succession the tombs of 
all those tyrants the kings of France, despoil 
their coffins of the lead contained in them, 
and mix the bones and ashes of the royal 
houses in a common tomb. On the evenin 
of its reception the orders were recoil 
with. There was no faltering. A troop of 
soldiers accompanied by diggers with picks 
and shovels, and armed with torches, and with 
frying-pans for burning vinegar and powder, 
entered the abbey; and—whilst the lurid 
glare lit up the aisles and colonets, which the 
smoke blackened ; amidst the crash of piling 
muskets and the oaths of mustachioed vete- 
rans—the work began. 

In searching for the relics of the Bourbons 
the workmen were not at first successful ; and 
by a strange fatality it was not a king they 
first dug up; but, on raising the earth from 
the first tomb, they found the frame and 
features of the great Turenne. They treated 
him with great respect ; that is to say, they 
left him in his coffin, placed him in the 
sacristy, where he was shown for months, at 
a penny per head; and, afterwards, in the 
Garden of Plants, where he was shown for 
nothing. They then interred him beneath a 
splendid monument erected on the spot where 
he was disinterred. 

The scrutiny proceeded, and at last they 
found a Bourbon. He was perfect. The 
lineaments were those of Henry of Navarre, 
the father of that long line of Louises of 
whom the last had recently met with so me- 
lancholy a death. His beard, moustache, and 
hair were perfect; and, as the soldiers stand- 
ing round looked on in awe at the strange 
spectacle, one of them drew his sword, and, 
casting himself down before the body of the 
victor of the League, lopped off one of his 
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moustaches, and placed it upon his own lip, 
iving vent, at the same time, to a vehement 
burst of national enthusiasm. 

There was no enthusiasm when the pick 
and shovel had laid bare the cold and vacil- 
lating features of the thirteenth Louis ; which 
were in perfect preservation also ; but it was 
not without respect and admiration that Louis 
the Fourteenth, decrepid though he seemed 
and deprived of wig and every other orna- 
ment which adorned him when called “ The 
Great,” was exposed to view. Near him 
were discovered Maria Theresa and his son 
the dauphin; on whose frame were visible 
the traces of his violent and untimely 
death. 

For days and nights the search continued. 
Some of the remnants of the House of Stuart 
were taken from the ground. Among others, 
the remains of Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles the First, and her daughter, Hen- 
rietta Stuart. Strange that of that family 
the body of the father should be buried 
in an unknown grave, and that, ages after, 
the remnants of those he loved should be 
desecrated, and thrown into a common ditch. 
Philip of Orleans, father of Egalité, and 
Regent of France, was next discovered ; and 
near to him Louis the Fifteenth, who seemed 
still living, so rosy were the tints on his face 
cineseoed: Mary of Medicis and Anne of 
Austria, and, with them, all the relatives of 
Henry the Fourth, Louis the Fifteenth, and 


Louis the Sixteenth, lay close together near 
the same spot. 
Older monuments, more difficult of reach, 


were then broken into. Charles the Fifth 
of France, who died in thirteen hundred 
and eighty, was found beside his wife, Joan 
of Bourbon, and his daughter, Isabella. In 
his coffin was a silver frosted crown, a hand 
of justice, and a silver frosted sceptre four 
feet long. In that of Joan there were the 
remnants of a crown, a ring of gold, and the 
fragments of a spindle and a bracelet. Her 
feet—or the bones of them—were shod with 
a pair of painted slippers, known in her 
time as souliers d la poulaine, on which were 
still the marks of gold and silver workman- 
ship. Charles the Sixth and his wife, Isabeau 
of Bavaria, Charles the Seventh and Mary of 
Anjou, were taken up immediately after ; and 
the ditch in which the remnants of all the 
Bourbons had been thrown was closed for 
ever. 

A vault was then disclosed in which were 
found Marguerite de Valois, the gay and 
beautiful wife of Henry of Navarre ; and near 
her Alengon, whose love for her originated a 
romantic chapter in history. The remains of 
Francis the Second and Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles the Ninth, were next dis- 
interred. The vault of Charles the Eighth, 
which was next opened, contained Henry the 
Second and his wife, Catherine de Medicis, and 
her favourite son Henry the Third, who was 
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Brittany were discovered a little further 
on. 
The workmen began at this time to reach 
the oldest tombs and vaults in the Abbey. 
They discovered Joan of France in a stone 
coffin lined with lead in strips, leaden coffins 
not being then invented (one thousand three 
hundred and forty-nine). Hugues, the 
father of Capet, was known by an inscription 
on a stone sarcophagus, which contained his 
ashes. The pulverized remains of Charles 
the Bold were also found enclosed within a 
leaden casket in a stone sarcophagus, and the 
relics of Philip Augustus, cotemporary and 
competitor of Coeur de Lion, were found in 
the same state. The bones of Louis the 
Eighth were found in perfect preservation in 
a bag of leather, which retained its elasticity 
although buried in the year one thousand two 
hundred and twenty-six. 

At dead of night and by the light of torches 
held by weary troopers, the searchers stumbled 
on the sealed stone vault which contained the 
body of Dagobert, who died in six hundred 
and thirty-eight. Did the profanators 
know that he had founded that old church ? 
It was with difficulty that they pene- 
trated into it, so strongly was it buttressed 
and closed up. They broke a statue at the 
entrance and found inside a wooden box two 
feet inlength, which contained the bones of 
Dagobert and his wife Nanthilde ; who died in 
six hundred and forty-five, both enveloped and 
kept together in a silken bag. 

The skeleton of the Knight of Brittany— 
Bertrand Duguesclin—the terror of the 
Spaniards, was found in the vaults of the 
chapel of the Charles’s. 

It was not till after long and laborious search 
that the vault of Francis the First was found. 
The leaden coffin which held his body was of 
gigantic proportions, and confirmed the 
historical accounts of his enormous size. Near 
him were his mother Louise of Savoy, his 
wife Claude of France, his dauphin Charles, 
and his other children the Duke of Orleans 
and Charlotte of France. The thigh of 
Francis on being measured was found to be 
twenty inches long. Below the windows of 
the choir the vault was opened which con- 
tained the relics of St. Lou's and his imme- 
diate circle. They were chiefly bones and 
dust confined in leaden caskets, and were 
thrown into the grave where lay the rem- 
nants of Philip Augustus, Louis the Eighth, 
and Francis the First. 

The last tombs discovered were those of 
Philip of Valois, King of France and Duke 
of Burgundy, and his wife Anne of Burgundy, 
and that of John who was taken prisoner by 
the Black Prince and brought to England, 
where he died in one thousand three hundred 
and sixty-four. In the tomb of Philip and 
his wife were found a sceptre, and a bird of 
copper, a spindle, and a ring ; and in the tomb 
of John a crown, a sceptre, and a hand of 


rourdered, Louis the Twelfth and Anne of!justice of silver gilt. The searching after 
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this was given up. Thus the Abbey of St.|half the building; sometimes the door gione 
Denis was despoiled of its most ancient} reaches from the ground to the storey aove 
relics. it, so that “cottages” look as if they were 
__—- eee. e_mus~ | inhabited . by giants, and the doorways as if 
they had been maximized, on pur to 

ECHOES. enable them to go in. : renee 
Sritt the angel stars are shining, This Kensington New Town lies chiefly 
Still the rippling waters flow, between the Gloucester and Victoria roads. 
But the angel-voice is silent Returning out of the latter into the high 
ae U — a long ra road, we pass the remainder of the buildings 
oxi ipik pees Tong ago! above noticed, and just before entering 
Kensington itself, halt at an old mansion 
Still the wood is dim and lonely, remarkable for its shallowness compared 
Still the plashing fountains play, with its width, and attracting the attentior 
But the past and all its beauty, by the fresh look of its red and pointed 
Whither has it fled away ? brick-work. It is called Kensington House, 
Hark! the mournful echoes say and surpasses Gore House in the varieties of 
Fled away! its history ; for it has been, first, the habita- 
Still the bird of night complaineth tion of a king’s mistress ; then a school kept 
(Now, indeed, her song is pain), by an honest pedant, whom Johnson visited ; 
Visions of my happy hours, then a French emigrant school which had 
Do I call and call in vain ? noblemen among its teachers, and in whieh 
Hark! the echoes cry again the late Mr. Shiel was brought up; then 
All in vain! a Roman Catholic boarding-house with 
Mrs. Inchbald for an inmate ; and now it is 
an “asylum”—a term into which that con- 
Maw iny Mies ta dick end weary sideration for the feelings which so honourably 
Days of old, a long farewell ! , marks the progress of the present day has 
Hark! the echoes sed and dreary converted the plain-spoken “mad-house” of 

Cry farewell, farewell ! our ancestors. 

The king’s mistress was the once famous 
Duchess of Portsmouth, a Frenchwoman— 
Louise de Querouaille—who first came to 
a — England in the train of Henrietta, Duchess 
From Gore House to the town of Ken-|of Orleans, the sister of Charles the Second. 
sington we pass houses both old and new, some She returned and remained for the express 
in rows, and some by themselves enclosed in! purpose (it is said) of completing the im- 
gardens. They are all more or less good ;' pression she had made on him, and assisting 
and the turnings out of them lead into a, the designs of Louis the Fourteenth and the 
considerable district which has lately been| Jesuits in making him a papist, and reducing 
converted from nursery and ¢orden ground|him to the treasonable condition of a 
into more streets, and is calle: Kensington | pensioner on the French court. Traitor and 
New Town. It is all very clean and neat,| pensioner, at all events, he becdme, and the 
and astonishes visitors who, a few years ago,| French young lady. became an _ English 
beheld scarcely a house on the spot. A plea-; duchess ; but whether she was a party to the 
sant hedge lane, paved in the middle, and} plot, or simply its unconscious instrument, 
looking towards the wooded grounds of Glou-| she has hardly had justice done her, we think, 
aaeakaion where Canning lived, leads out} by the historians. She appears to have been 
of it into Old Brompton. One street, which | a somewhat silly person (Evelyn says she had 
has no thoroughfare, is quite of a stately|a “baby face”); she was bred in France at 
character, though defaced at the corner with|a time when it was a kind of sacred fashion 
one of those unmeaning rounded towers,|to admire the mistresses of Louis the 
whose tops look like spice-boxes, or trifles| Fourteenth, and think them privileged con- 
from Margate. The smaller streets also.par-|cubines ; she had probably learnt in the 
take of those improvements, both external|convent where she was brought up that 


Cease, oh echoes, mournful echoes ! 
Once I loved your voices well; 


unambitious barrack-like streets of a former 
generation ; nor, in acquiring solidity, have 
they, for the most part, been rendered heavy 
and dumpy—the too common fault of new 
buildings in the suburbs. It is ridiculous to 
see lumpish stone balconies constructed for 
the exhibition of a few flower-pots; and 
doors and flights of steps big enough for 
houses of three stories, put to “cottages” of! king. She was as lavish as he was ; became 
one. Sometimes, in these dwarf suburban | poor, a gambler, and a gowrmande; and as 
grandiosities the steps look as weighty as! her occupation of the house at Kensington 


religious ends , and she was visited during 
her elevation by her own parents—straight- 
forward, unaffected people, according to 
Evelyn; the father a “good fellow,” who 
seems at once to have rejoiced in her position 
and yet to have sought no advantages from 
it. The Duchess, to be sure, ultimately got as 
much for herself as she could out of the 


and internal, which have ‘succeeded to the| lawless things might become lawful to serve 
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appears to have been subsequent to the reign 
oF Charles, it probably took place on one 
of her visits to England during the reigns 
of William the Third and George the First, 
on which latter occasion she is supposed 
to have endeavoured to get a pension 
from the English Government—on what 

und it would be curious to know. But 
the “baby-face” probably thought it all right. 
We take her to have been a thoroughly 
conventional, common-place person, with no 
notions of propriety but such as were received 
at court ; and quite satisfied with everything, 
here and hereafter, as long as she had plenty 
toeat, drink, and play at cards with, and a con- 
fessor to make all. smooth in case of collateral 
peccadilloes. The jumble of things religious 
and profane was carried to such a height in 
those days, that a picture representing the 
duchess and her son (the infant Duke of Rich- 
mond) in the characters of Virgin and Child 
was painted for a convent in France, and 
actually used as an altar-piece. They thought 
her an instrument in the hands of God for the 
restoration of Popery. 

Adieu to the “ baby face” looking out of 
the windows at Kensington House in hope of 
some money from King George, and hail to 
that of the good old pedagogue, James 
Elphinstone, reformer of spelling, translator 
of Martial, and friend of Doctor Johnson. 
He is peering up the road, to see if his great 
friend is looming in the distance ; for dinner 
is ready; and he is afraid that the veal 
stuffed with plums (a favourite dish of the 
Doctor’s) will be spoilt. 

Mr. Elphinstone prospered in his school, 
but failed in his reformation of spelling, which 
was on the phonetic principle (one of his 
books on the subject was entitled Propriety’s 
Pocket Dictionary ;) and he made such a 
translation of Martial, that his friend Strahan 
the printer— But the circumstance must be 
told out of Boswell :— 


“ Garriox. Of all the translations that ever were 
attempted, I think Elphinstone’s Martial the most 
extraordinary. He consulted me upon it, who am a 
little of an epigrammatist myself, you know. I told 
him freely, ‘You don’t seem to have that turn.’ I 
asked him if he was serious; and, finding he was, 
I advised him against publishing. Why, his traus- 
lation is more difficult to understand than the original. 
I thought him a man of some talents; but he seems 
erazy in this. Jonnson. Sir, you have done what 
I had not courage to do. But he did not ask my 
advice, and I did not force it upon him to make him 
angry with me. Garrick. But as a friend, sir— 
Jounson. Why, sucha friend as I am with him—no. 
Garrick. But, if you see a friend going to tumble 
over a precipice? Jomnson. That is an extra- 
vagant case, sir. You are sure a friend wil] thank 
ycu for hindering him from tumbling over a 
precipice ; but, in the other case, I should hurt his 
vanity, and do him no good. He would not take 
my advice. His brother-in-law, Strahan, sent him 
a subscription of fifty pounds, and said he would 
send ‘him fifty more if he would not publish. 
Ganntck. What, eh! is Strahan a good judge of an 
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epigram? Is he not rather an obtuse man, eh? 
Jounson, Why, sir, be may not be a judge of an 
epigram ; but you see he is a judge of what is not an 
epigram.” 


That the readers of Household Words may 
judge for themselves, especially as the book is 
very rare, and nobody who speaks of Elphin- 
stone quotes it, we add a specimen or two. 
We confess they are not favourable specimens; 
but they are not unjust ; 


“TO THE SUBSCRIBERS. 

“Tf Martial meekly woo'd Subscription’s charms, 
Subscription gracious met a Martial’s arms ; 
Contagious taste illum’d th’ imperial smile, 
And, Julius greater, Martial, won our ile,” 


ON APOLLODORUS : TO REGULUS. 
“Five for Ten, and for Lusty he greeted you Lean 
As for Free he saluted you Bond. 
Now he Ten, Free, and Lusty articulates clean. 
Oh! what pains can! He wrote, and he conn’d.” 


Not a word of explanation, though the book 
is full of the longest and most superfluous 
comments. It is a quarto of six hundred pages, 
price a guinea in boards ; and among its hun- 
dreds of subscribers are the leading nobility 
and men of letters: so prosperous had some 
real learning and a good character rendered 
the worthy schoolmaster. 

Elphinstone had won Johnson’s heart by 
taking charge of a Scotch edition of the 
Rambler. He also translated the Latin 
mottoes at the head of the papers ; and did it 
in a manner that gave little or no token of the 
coming Martial. Johnson, Jortin (of whom 
more hereafter), and we believe Franklin 
visited him at this house. 

“T am going this evening,” says Johnson, 
“to put young Otway to school with Mr. 
Elphinsto;:.. —Zetter to Mrs. Thrale. Otway 
is an interesting name. One would like to 
know whether he was of the poet’s race. 
It is pleasant also to fancy the Doctor, then 
in his sixty-fourth year, walking hand in hand 
down the road with the little boy. 

“On Monday, April nineteenth, seventeen 
hundred and seventy-three, he called on me 
(says Boswell) with Mrs. Williams, in Mr. 
Strahan’s coach, and carried me out to dine 
with Mr. Elphinstone, at his Academy at 
Kensington. Mr. Elphinstone talked of a new 
book that was much admired, and asked Dr. 
Johnson if he had read it. Johnson: ‘I 
have looked into it.’ What,’ said Elphin- 
stone, ‘ have you not read it through ?’ John- 
son, offended at being thus pressed, and so 
obliged to own his cursory mode of reading, 
answered lastly, ‘ No, Sir: do you read books 
through ?’” 

It is said in Faulkner’s History of Ken- 
sington, that Elphinstone was “ludicrously 
characterised in Smollett’s Roderick Random, 
which in consequence became a forbidden 
book in ‘his school.” But none of the brutal 
schoolmasters of Smollett resemble the gentle 
pedagogue of Kensington. The book might 
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have been forbidden in consideration for the 
common character of the profession ; to say 
nothing of other reasons. 

But we must not stop longer with Mr. 
Elphinstone. Of the school kept in this same 
house by the Jesuits, a delightful account has 
been left by Mr. Shiel in the memoir pre- 
fixed to the volume of his Speeches. Charles 
the Tenth, of France, was one of “ the boys.” 
Poor Charles the Tenth! himself one of 
the least of children in the greatest of schools 
—adversity ; which he left only to be sent 
back to it and die. 

In the year eighteen hundred and nineteen 
Kensington House was a Catholic boarding 
establishment, kept by a Mr. and Mrs, 
Salterelli. 


* In the chapel (says Bowden, in his Memoirs of 
Mrs. Inchbald) the Archbishop of Jerusalem per- 
formed mass regularly during the early part of her 
residence, and the Abbé Mathias officiated when the 
Primate quitted the house. The society was extremely 
genteel and cheerful, changing, however, too 
frequently for perfect cordiality and the formation of 
intimacy. The Schiavonettis, however, seem to be 
acquaintances; and Mrs. Beloe, and Mr. Skeene 
from Aberdeen, were old friends, who on tbeir arrival 
met with an unlooked for pleasure :—the celebrated 
artists, Mr. and Mrs. Cosway, upon leaving Stratford 
Place, were at Kensington House from August to 
October, before they settled upon a house in the 
Edgeware road.” 


Here Mrs. Inchbald spent the last two 
years of her life; and here,’ on the first 
of August, eighteen hundred and twenty-one, 
she died, we fear—how shall we say it of so 
excellent a woman, and in the sixty-eighth 
year of her age ?—of tight lacing! But she 
had been very handsome ; was still handsome ; 
was growing fat ; and had never liked to part 
with her beauty. 

We have dwelt a little on this point asa 
warning—if tight-lacers can take warning. 
We almost fear they would sooner quote 
Mrs. Inchbald as an excuse, than an admo- 
nition. But at all events, beauties of sixty- 
eight may perhaps consent to be a little 
startled. 

If this was a weakness in Mrs. Inchbald 
let tight-lacers resemble her in other respects, 
and if their rickety children can forgive them 
the rest of the world may heartily do so. 
Mrs. Inchbald never had any children to 
need their forgiveness, She was a woman of 
rare endowments—an actress, a dramatist, 
a novelist—and possessed of virtue so rare, 
that she would practise painful self-denials in 
order to afford deeds of charity. Her acting 
was perhaps of the sensible, rather than 
the artistical sort; and though some of her 
plays and farces have still their seasons of 
reappearance on the stage, she was too much 
given, as a dramatist, to theatrical and senti- 
mental effects—too melo-dramatic ; but her 
novels are admirable, particularly the Simple 
Story, which has all the elements of duration 
—invention, passion, and thorough truth to 
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nature in word and deed. To balance these 
advantages, which she possessed over other 
people, she must needs have some faults ; and 
we take them (besides the tight-lacing) to 
have been those of temper and stubbornness. 
Charles Lamb speaks of her somewhere as 
the “beautiful vixen.” The word must 
surely have been too strong for such a 
woman, who is said to have possessed both 
the respect and affection of all who knew her. 
If our memory does not deceive us, he applies 
it to her upon an occasion when she might 
well have been angry, and when she 
thought herself bound to resort to measures 
of self-defence, physical as well as moral. A 
distinguished actor, who was enamoured of 
her—and who seems to have been a warmer 
lover off the stage than he was upon it— 
persisted one day in forcing upon her a salu- 
tation, which appeared so alarming, that she 
seized him by the pigtail and tugged it with 
& vigour so efficacious as forced him to desist 
in trepidation. She related the circumstance 
to a friend; adding, with a touch of her 
comic humour, which must have been height- 
ened by the difficulty of getting out the words 
(for she stammered sometimes)—* How lucky 
that he did not w-w-wear a w-w-w-wig.” 
—Mrs. Inchbald had lived in several other 
houses in Kensington, which shall be noticed 
as we pass them; for the abodes of the 
authoress of the Simple Story make classic 
ground. 

We have now come to Kensington High 
Street, and shall take our way on the left- 
hand side of it, continuing to do so through 
the whole town, and noticing the streets 
and squares that turn out of it as we pro- 
ceed. We shall then turn at the end of the 
town, and come back by Holland House, 
Campden House, and Kensington Palace: and 
Gardens. 

On our right hand, over the way, is the 
Palace Gate with its sentinels, and opposite 
this gate, where we are halting, is a sturdy 
good-sized house, a sort of undergrown 
mansion, singularly so for its style of building, 
and looking as if it must have been the work 
of Vanbrugh ; one of whose edifices will be 
noticed further on. It is just in his “No- 
nonsense” style; what his opponents called 
“ heavy,” but very sensible and to the purpose ; 
built forduration. It is only one storey high, 
and looks as if it had been made for some 
rich old bachelor who chose to live alone, but 
liked to have everything about him strong 
and safe. 

Such was probably the case ; for it is called 
Colby House after a baronet of that name, 
who lived in the time of George the First, 
and who appears to have been a man of 
humble origin, and a miser. <A spectator 
might imagine that the architect was 
stopped when about to commence a third 
storey, in order to save the expense. Dr. 
King, the Jacobite divine, who knew Colby, 
and who thinks he was a commissioner in the 
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Victualling Office, says (in his Literary and 
Political Anecdotes of his own Times) that 
the baronet killed himself by rising in the 
middle of the night, when he was in a profuse 
perspiration (the consequence of a medicine 
taken to that end), and going downstairs for 
the key of the cellar, which he had inadver- 
tently left ona table. “He was apprehensive 
that his servants might seize the key, and rob 
him of a bottle of his port-wine.” 

“This man (adds the doctor) died intestate, 
and left more than two hundred thousand 
pounds in the funds, which were shared 
among five or six day-labourers, who were his 
nearest relations.” 


“ Who sees pale Mammon pine amidst his store, 
Sees but a backward steward for the poor.” 


The High Street of Kensington, though 
the place is so near London, and contains so 
many new buildings, has a considerable 
resemblance to that of a country town. This 
is owing to the moderate size. of the houses, 
to their general style of building (which is 
that of a century or two ago), and to the 
curious, though not obvious fact, that not one 
of the fronts of them is exactly like another. 
It is also neat and clean; its abutment on a 
palace associates it with something of an air 
of refinement; and the first object that 
presents itself to the attention, next after the 
sentinels at the Palace-gate, is a white and 

retty lodge at the entrance of the new road 
eading to Bayswater. The lodge, however, 
is somewhat too narrow. The road is called 
Kensington Palace Gardens, and is gradually 
filling with mansions, some of which are in 
good taste and others in bad, and none of 
these have gardens to speak of; so that the 
spectator does not well see why anybody 
should live there, who can afford to live in 
houses so large. 

Pleasant, however, as the aspect of High 
Street is on first entering it, the eye has 
scarcely caught sight of the lodge just men- 
tioned when it encounters a “ sore,” in the 
shape of some poor Irish people hanging 
about at the corner of the first turning on the 
left hand. They look like people from the 
old broken-up establishment of Saint Giles’s, 
and probably are so; a considerable influx 
from the “Rookery” in that quarter having 
augmented the “Rookery” in this; for so it 
has equally been called. This Rookery has 
long been a nuisance in Kensington. In the 
morning you seldom see more of it than this 
indication at the entrance ; but in the evening 
the inmates mingle with the rest of the 
inhabitants out of doors, and the naked feet 
of the children, and the ragged and dissolute 
looks of men and women, present a pain- 
ful contrast to the general decency. We 
understand, however, that some of these poor 
people are very respectable of their kind, and 
that the improvements which are taking 
place in other portions of the kingdom, in 
consequence of the attention so nobly paid of 
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late years to the destitute and uneducated, 
have not been without effect in this quarter. 
The men for the most part are, or profess to, 
be, labouring bricklayers, and the women, 
market-garden women. They are calcu- 
lated, at a rough guess, to amount to a 
thousand ; all crammed, perhaps, into a place 
which ought not to contain above a hundred. 
The reader, from late and painful statements 
on these subjects, knows how they must 
dwell. The place is not much in sight, 
You give a glance and a guess at it, as you 
look down the turning, and so pass on. 
There was a talk, not long since, of bringing 
the new road, just mentioned, from over the 
way, and continuing it. through the spot, so 
as to sweep it clean of the infection, as in the 
case of New. Holborn and Saint Giles’s ; and 
in all probability the improvement will take 
place, for one advance brings another, and 
Kensington has become of late so much 
handsomer as well as larger, that it will 
hardly leave this blemish on its beauty. But 
leases must expire; and lettings and sub- 
lettings for poor people die hard. It is not 
the fault of the Archdeacon, non-resident in 
Kensington (we mention it to his eye 
that these lettings and sub-lettings are still 
alive, 

Most of this unhappy multitude are 
Roman Catholics. Their priests tell us of a 
i fine house at Loretto, in Italy, which the 
Virgin Mary lived in at Nazareth, and which 
angels brought from that place into the 
dominions of the Pope. They also tell us 
that miracles never cease, at least not in 
Roman Catholic lands; and that nobody 
feels for the poor as they do. What a pity 
that they could not join these feelings, these 
hands, and these miracles, and pray a set of 
new houses into England for the poor 
bricklayers ! 

Continuing our way from this inauspicious 
corner, we come to the turning at Young 
Street, which leads into Kensington Square, 
formerly as important a place in this suburb 
as Grosvenor Square was in the metropolis. 

Kensington Square occupies an area of 
some hundred and fifty feet, and was com- 
menced in the reign of James the Second, and 
finished towards the close of that of William. 
It is now a place of obsolete-looking, though 
respectable, houses, such as seem made to 
become boarding-schools, which some of them 
are;and you cannot help thinking it has 
a desolate air, though all the houses 
are inhabited. In the reigns of William, of 
Anne, and the first two Georges, Kensington 
Square was the most fashionable spot in the 
suburbs ; it was filled with frequenters of the 
court ; and these are the identical houses 
which they inhabited. Faulkner says, that 
“at one time upwards of forty carriages were 
kept in and about the neighbour 1ood” ; and 
that “in the time of George the Second, the 
demand for lodgings was so great that an 
ambassador, a bishop, and a physician, were 























Charles Dickens.) 
known to occupy apartments in the same 
house.” 

The earliest distinguished name of an 
inhabitant of this spot in the parish-books is 
that of the Duchess of Mazarin, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and ninety-two. 
We know not which house she lived in ; but 
the reader must imagine her, after the good 
French fashion, taking her evening walk in 
the square, the envy of surrounding petticoats, 
accompanied by a set of English and French 
gallants, Villiers, Gpdolphins, Ruvignys, &c., 
among whom is her daily visitor and constant 
admiring old friend, St. Evremond, with his 
white locks, little scull-cap, and the great wen 
on his forehead. He idolises her to the very 
tips of her fingers, though she borrowed his 
money, which he could ill afford, and gambled 
it away besides, which he could not but pray 
her not to do. He also begged her to resist 
the approaches of usquebaugh. 

The Duchess was then six-and-forty, an 
Italian, with black hair ; and, according to his 
description of her, still a perfect beauty. 
Fielding thought her so when she was 
younger, for he likens her portrait to Sophia 
Western. 

Hortensia Mancini was niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin, at whose death (to use her own 
words, in the Memoirs which she dictated to 
Saint Real) she became “ the richest heiress, 
and the unhappiest woman in Christendom ;” 
that is to say, she found she had got a jealous, 
mean bigot for her husband, who grudged 
her a handsome participation of the money 
he obtained with her; and, as this was 
touching her on the tenderest point, she ran 
away from him in pure desperation, to see 
how she could enjoy herself elsewhere, and 
what funds to pay for it she would get out of 
him, by disclosing their quarrels to the world. 
The Duke (his name was Meilleraye, but he 
took the name of Mazarin when he married 
her) was inexorable, and not to be scandalised 
out of his meanness ; so his wife, after divers 
wanderings which got her scandalised in her 
turn, came into England on pretence of visiting 
her cousin Mary of Este, Duchess of York, 
but in reality to get a pension from Charles 
the Second. This she did, to the amount of 
four thousand a year ; every penny of which 
was probably grudged her by the lavish king 
himself, who could not afford it, and who is 
said to have been disgusted by her falling in 
love with another man the moment she got 
it. Charles, when in exile, had sued for 
Hortensia’s hand in vain from her uncle the 
Cardinal, who thought the royal prospects 
hopeless, and who was in fear of the Protector. 
Madame de Mazarin, however, continued to 
flourish among the ladies at Whitehall during 
Charles’s reign; she had half her pension 
confirmed to her by King William; did 
nothing from first to last but keep company 
and gamble it away ; and six years after her 
residence at Kensington, died so poor, at a 
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from London, in Paradise Row), that her 
body was detained by her creditors till her 
husband redeemed it. The husband em- 
balmed it ; and, surviving her many years, is 
said (which is hardly credible) to have 
earried it about with him all that time, wher- 
ever he went, as if determined on having the 
woman with him, dead, who would not 
“abide” him while she was living. 

Madame de Mazarin was praised by Saint 
Evremond for every kind of good quality 
except prudence in money matters. When 
she was a girl, she tells us that she and her 
sisters one day threw upwards of three hun- 
dred louis out of window, for the pleasure of 
seeing a parcel of footmen scramble and fight 
for them. They must have been louis d’ors, 
or so many pounds sterling ; a sum worth 
two or three times the amount at present. 
She says that the amusement was thought to 
have hastened her uncle’s death. She was 
afterwards accused, while in a convent, where 
her husband succeeded in “stowing ” her for 
a time, of putting ink into the holy water box 
(to blacken the nuns’ faces), and of frightening 
them out of their sleep at night, by running 
through the dormitory with a parcel of little 
dogs, yelping and howling. She says that 
these stories were either inventions or exagge- 
rations; but we are strongly disposed to 
believe them. 


NUMBER FORTY-TWO. 


Tue true original Number Forty-two—of 
which a copy may be seen in any of the 
thousands of towns and cities between Nepaul 
and Ceylon—is situated in the very heart of 
the black town of Colombo, amidst the streets 
in which dwell natives, half-castes, and 
Eurasians, or country-born descendants of 
Europeans. It is to be found in the chiet 
thoroughfare of the town, if such a term as 
thoroughfare can properly be applied to the 
narrow choked-up passage boiling over with 
hot coolies, enraged bullock-drivers, furious 
horsekeepers, dusty hackeries, and ricketty 
palanquins. 

This state of tropical conglomeration will 
be more readily understood when I mention 
that the carriage-way or street is the only 
passage available for pedestrians and eques- 
trians, for bipeds and quadrupeds. The 
Dutch, when masters of the place, had 
provided every house with broad lux- 
uriant verandahs, covered in and nicely 
paved; so that the dwellers in the town 
might not only sit out under shade in the 
open air of an evening ; but, during the furious 
heat of the day, could walk from one end of 
the street to the other under these broad 
and pleasant covered ways. Now, however, 
these verandahs have been appropriated 
and railed off, as open receptacles of all 
sorts of merchandise. Where in former 
jolly days radiant Dutchmen sat and smoked 
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piled up vile masses of iron and crates of 


earthenware. Where buxom, ong Bom 
lasses once flirted with incipient burgo- 
masters, are shiploads of rice, and car- 
of curry stuffs. The perfume of the 
rose and the oleander are supplanted by the 
caustic fragance of garlic and salt-fish. 

Dotted along this fragant street, among 
rice stores, iron depots, and dried fish ware- 
houses, are the shops of the Moormen traders, 
the only attractions for Europeans in this 
quarter. The supply of all descriptions of 
useful or fancy articles of domestic use 
to the English is in the hands of these 

ople, who may be said, indeed, to be the 

ews of India. Here and there a Burgher 
or Eurasian may be seen vending pickled 
pork, perfumery, and parasols, but never one 
of the indigenous natives of the country. 
They cannot make up their roving, unsettled 
minds toshopkeeping; although some of their 
women have now and then the industry to 
become manufacturers and vendors of 
“hoppers,” “jaggery,” and other Indian 
village luxuries. 

Your regular Moormen shopkeepers, or 
bazaar-men, possess such terrifically unpro- 
nounceable names that, by common consent, 
their English customers designate them by 
the numbers of their shops. In this way a 
little, thin-faced, shrivelled-up Moorman, a 
small portion of whose name consists of 
Meera Pebbe Hema Lebbe Tamby Ahamadoc 
Lebbe Marcair, is cut down to Number 
Forty-eight ; which is the title he is usually 
known by. 

The most flourishing of these gentry is 
certainly Number Forty-two; a_ portly, 
oily-skinned, well-conducted Moorman, with 
a remarkably well-shaven head, surmounted 
on its very apex by a ridiculously little white 
linen cap, like an expanded muffin. His 

is admitted on all hands, especially 
amongst the fair sex, to be “first chop.” 
Yet a stranger would imagine that the 
fiscal had possession of the place and was on 
the point of selling off by auction the entire 
contents: so confused and motley an ap 
pearance do they wear. 

The doorway, narrow and low, is jealously 
= by a pile of grindstones, surmounted 

y a brace of soup-tureens on the one side, 
and by tools and weapons of offence on the 
other ; so that the chances are that, in trying 
to escape the Newcastle and Staffordshire 
Charybdis you get caught upon the sharp 
points of the Sheffield Scylla. Once past 
these dangers, however, you forget all 
your anxiety and nervousness in the bland 
sunny countenance of Number Forty-two. 
He is truly delighted to see you, he is so 
anxious to place the whole contents of his 
store at your complete disposal that one 
might fancy his sole object in life was to 
minister to the pleasure of the English 
community. 

Number Forty-two directs your atten- 
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tion, in the most winning manner, to a 
choice and very dusky collection of hanging- 
lamps of the most grotesque fashion. His 
fowling-pieces are pointed out to you as 
perfect marvels. If you require any blacking- 
brushes, or padlocks, or Windsor soap, or 
smoking caps, or tea-kettles, he possesses 
them in. every possible variety, just out by 
the very latest ship. 

Our bazaar is by no means aristocratic. 
On the contrary, it is most decidedly repub- 
lican in all its tendencies. It admits of no 
distinction of ranks. The higher born wares 
are placed on an equal footing with the most 
lowly merchandise, the most plebeian goods. 
Earthenware jostles cut-glass ; ironmongery— 
and some of it rare and rusty too—elbows the 
richest porcelain ; vulgar tin-ware hob-nobs 
with silks.and satins, Tart-fruits and pickles 
revel in the arms of forty yards of the best 
crimson velvet. Pickled salmon in tins are 
enshrined amongst Coventry ribbons. 

I don’t happen to require any of his per- 
fumery or preserves, nor am I anxious about 
muslins or plated-candlesticks ; I simply want 
to select a few very plain wine-glasses, and I 
know there are none better than at Number 
Forty-two. Piles after piles of the fragile 
glass-ware are raked out from under a mass 
of agricultural implements, and it is really 
marvellous to see how harmlessly the brittle 
things are towsled and tumbled about amongst 
ponderous wares and massive goods. How 
pene the lions and the lambs of manu- 
actures repose together within the dusty 
dark walls of Forty-two. 

My portly friend with the muflin-cap is 
never Daneiteh by any demand, however 
out of thecommon way. Fromships’ anchors 
and chain-cables down to minnikin-pins, he 
has asupply of every possible variety of wares. 
I have often asked for things that I never 
dreamt of requiring, just to try the wonderful 
resources of Number Forty-two, and sure 
enough he would produce the articles one by 
one. I thought I had caught him once when 
I requested to lock at a few warming-pans, 
and pictured to myself how hugely chap- 
fallen he would appear, to be obliged to con- 
fess that he had no such things in his store. 
But not a »\' of it. He stole away very 
placidly ‘io some dismal dark hole of a pa 
amongst a whole cavern of bottles and jars, 
and just as I pictured him emerging into broad 
daylight, dead-beaten, he came upon me 
radiant and cheerful as ever, bearing a gigan- 
tic and genuine “warming-pan,” apologising 
to me, as- he removed the coating of dust from 
it, for having but that one to offer—it was the 
last of his stock. I had it sent home asa 
real curiosity, and hung it up in my library 
amongst other rare articles of vertu, 

There was one peculiarity about my muflin- 
capped friend which must not be omitted. 
He never made any abatement in the price 
demanded for his articles, be they of the latest 
importation, or the remains of an invoice 
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standing over since he first started in busi- 
ness. A shop-keeper in nearly any other 
country in the world would, at the end of a 
certain number of years, clear out his old 
stock, and dispose of it as he best could to 
make room for new wares. But not so 
Number Forty-two; nor indeed any other 
number in that bazaar. There lay the old- 
fashioned cotton-prints, and silk waistcoat 
pieces, and queer-looking ribbons of no colour 
at all. Years have rolled past since they 
first entered their present abode. The mer- 
chant who imported them died of a liver 
attack a dozen years since. They would not 
sell in eighteen hundred and twenty, and 
therefore are not very likely to move off in 
eighteen hundred and fifty; but the same price 
is affixed to them now as then, and the only 
chance for their disposal appears to be by the 
direct interposition of a fire or an earthquake. 
Number Forty-two had doubtless heard that 
wines are improved by age, and he may 
possibly imagine that some mellowing and 
enriching process goes on in a lapse of years 
with regard to silks and cottons. 

This class of Indian shopkeepers have 
moreover a very confused and mystified con- 
ception of the real value of some goods. They 
can tell you to a trifle the worth of a dinner- 
set, or of a dozen of Dutch hoes, but in milli- 
nery and other fancy articles they are often 
fearfully mistaken. A Moorman buys what 
is termed, in technical language, a “Chow- 


chow” invoice—in other words, a mixed 
assortment of hardware and soft-ware, of eat- 


ables and wearables. He is told the lot is 
valued at a hundred pounds sterling; he 
offers eighty, and takes them at ninety. He 
refers to the invoice on opening out the 
goods, and gets on very well in pricing them 
until he comes to such things as ribbons, 
gloves, lace, &c.; which are the dear and 
which the cheap he cannot possibly tell, and 
he, therefore, tickets them at so much the 
yard or the pair all round, as the case may 
be. In this way I often pick up a glorious 
bargain at Forty-two, buying kid-gloves for 
eighteen-pence, for which in London I should 
have to pay at least four shillings ; and a 
trifle of real Brussels lace for my wife at the 
price of the very commonest Nottingham 
article. 

The fortunes of Forty-two were once 
placed in the most imminent jeopardy from a 
circumstance which happened in his shop 
while I was there, and which became, at the 
time, the food of all the hungry gossip-mon- 
gers of the place. My friend had a Moorish 
assistant remarkably active, but dissipated 
and impertinent. He was ugly beyond mea- 
sure, and when he grinned, which he tre- 
quently would do in spite of strict injunctious 
to the contrary, he distended a cavern of a 
mouth that was perfectly repulsive. This 
creature had one day become unusually 
excited, and it appears in the fervour of his 
jollity had laid a wager with a young neigh- 
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bour of kindred habits, that he would kiss 
the first female customer who should set foot 
within his master’s shop on that morning, be 
she fair or dark. I can imagine the horror 
with which poor Forty-two beheld his grin- 
ning deputy fulfil his engagement by saluting 
the fair cheek of an English lady, and that 
lady—as chance would have it—the wife of 
one of the highest civil functionaries of the 
place. The affair was hushed up as much 
as it could be, but in the end it oozed out ; 
and people, so far from deserting Number 
Forty-two, actually flocked to it to hear the 
particulars of the affair. The offender was 
dismissed ; but not until he had imparted to 
that particular shop a celebrity it had never 
previously enjoyed. 

There are other numbers besides Forty- 
two which enjoy a considerable reputation, 
all things considered, but they certainly lack 
the fashionable repute of the aforesaid. For 
instance, there is Number Forty-seven, a 
remarkably well-conducted man, very steady, 
very civil, and exceedingly punctual in set- 
tling his accounts with the merchants, who 
esteem him accordingly. This worthy Moor- 
man transacts business much on the same 
principle as his neighbours, but unlike 
Forty-two and one or two other active 
numbers, he is given to indulge in certain 
siestas during the heat of the day, which no 
influx of customers can debar him from en- 
joying. As the hour of high noon approaches, 

e spreads his variegated mat upon the little, 
dirty, ricketty, queer-looking couch, under the 
banana tree in the back court-yard by the 
side of the well, and there, under the plea- 
sant banana shade, he dozes off, fanned by 
such truant breezes as have the courage to 
venture within such a cooped-up, shut-in pit 
of a yard, dreaming of customers, accounts 
and promissory-notes. During this slumber, 
it is in vain for any one to attempt to coax 
a yard of muslin, or a fish-kettle out of 
the inexorable Forty-seven. The somnife- 
rous spell has descended upon his dwarfy 
deputy ; who, rather than wake his master, 
would forfeit his chance of Paradise; and 
he, no less drowsy himself, opens one eye 
and his mouth only, to assure you that the 
article you require is not to be found in their 
shop. You insist that it is. You know 
where to lay your hand upon it. The deputy 
Forty-seven shakes his drowsy head in som- 
niferous unbelief. You seek it out from its 
dusty, murky hiding-place, and produce it 
before his unwilling face. He opens another 
eye, smiles, nods to you, and is away again 
far into the seventh heaven. There is no 
help for it, but to appropriate the article and 
“oo it on your next visit. 

umber Forty-eight is a small bustling 
variety of Moorman, making a vast show of 
doing a large stroke of business ; but, as far as 
I could ever perceive, doing next to nothing. 


He bought largely, paid as regularly as most 
of other numbers, was constantly opening 
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huge packing-cases and crates, and sorting 


out their contents into heaps; but I never 
remembered to have seen a single customer 
within his shop. How the man lived was, 
for a long time, a perfect mystery to me ; but 
I learnt at length that he disposed of his 

urchases entirely by means of itinerant 

awkers who, armed with a yard-measure 
and a pair of scales, and followed by a pack 
of loaded coolies groaning under huge tin 
eases and buffalo-skin trunks, perambulated 
from town to village, from house to hut ; and 
by dint of wheedling, puffing, and flattering, 
succeeded in returning with a bag full of 
rupees and pice. 

For Number Sixty-two I entertained a 
more than ordinary respect. Unlike his 
Moorish brethren he possessed a remarkably 
rational name ;—Saybo Dora. Originally a 
hawker, he had by his steady conduct won 
the confidence of the merchants, who sup- 
plied him with goods wherewith to open a 
store, at a time when such places did not 
exist in the town. From small beginnings 
he rose to great transactions; and now, beside 
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pretty extensive operations in many smaller 
towns throughout the country: It was by no 
means an unusual thing for this simply-clad, 
mean-looking trader to purchase in one day 
from one merchant muslins to the value of 
a thousand pounds, crockery for half that 
amount, and, perhaps, glass ware for as much 
more. For these he would pay down one- 
fourth in hard cash, and so great was the 
confidence reposed in him, that his bags of 
rupees, labelled and endorsed with his name 
and the amount of their contents, were. re- 
ceived and placed in the strong-room of the 
Englishman without being counted. Saybo 
Dora’s name on the packages gave them cur- 
rency. 

So much for their business aspect; but 
once I paid a visit to Forty-two in his private 
dwelling. In one of the dullest, dirtiest, and 
most squalid-looking streets of the black 
town dwelt he of the muffin-cap and portly 
person. The hut was perched high up ona 
natural parapet of red iron-stone, with a 
glacier of rubbish in front. The day had been 
fearfully hot, even for India; the very road- 
way was scorching to the feet though the sun 
had set, yet the tiny windows and the ram- 
shackling door were all closed. Nobody was 
lying dead in the house, as I first imagined 
might be the case. They had only shut out 
the heat. 

I found Forty-two enveloped in a sort of 
winding-sheet, reclining on some coarse mat- 
ting, and smoking a very large and dirty 
hookah. A brazen vessel was by his side, a 
brass lamp swung from the ceiling; and, ona 
curiously carved ebony stand, was a little sort 
of stew-pan minus a handle filled with sweet- 
meats. In an adjoining part of the dwelling, 
divided off only by some loose drapery for 
want of a door, lay sprawling on the earthen 
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floor a leash of infantine, embryo Forty-twos ; 


while, shrouded in an impenetrable mass of 
muslin, crouched Mrs. Forty-two, masticating 
tobacco leaves and betel nut. Smoking, eating 
sweetmeats and curry, and sleeping form the 
sum total of the earthly enjoyments of this 
race of people. Their sole exception to this 
dreary, caged existence being an occasional 
religious festival, or a pilgrimage to some 
shrine of great sanctity, when the muslin- 
shrouded wife, the muslin-less children, the 
sweetmeats, the hookah, and the brazen 
vessels are packed into a hackery which, 
with its huge white bullock, jingles and 
creaks over the ruts and stones as though 
the wheels and axle had got a touch of Saint 
Vitus’s dance, and for that one day at any 
rate Number Forty-two may be fairly said 
to be out of town. 


AN EXPLODED MAGAZINE. 


Some years, ten or a dozen ago, during 
the Repeal agitation conducted by the late 
Mr. O’Connell, an outburst of retrospective 
patriotism and poesy took place in a ballad 
furnished with the title, “ Who fears to speak 
of ’Ninety-eight?” It was first published 
in a newspaper, and referred, I suppose, to 
the unhappy rebellion which in that year 
desolated the fairest portion of Ireland; 
but I have never read it, nor, beyond its 
title, have I anything more to do with it 
here. It awakens no partisan feelings within 
me, and might as well be the song of The 
Boyne Water, or the Shan van Vaugh, 
Vinegar Hill, or Croppies lie down—intensely 
orange, or vividly green, for any effect it 
could have on my susceptibilities. 

’Ninety-eight was not an annus mirabilis, 
although Nelson’s great victory at Aboukir 
was won in its autumn. But every year was 
one of wonder then, and the age was one of 
marvels, Dynasties and thrones were being 
pounded up by the French armies like rot- 
ten bones in mortars. Wherever over the 
globe there were no wars, there were, at 
least, rumours of wars. And yet the world 
wagged, and the seasons came and went. 
There were as many wet and sunny days 
under republics as there had been under mo- 
narchies—in anarchy as in tranquillity. The 
months brought their same tributes of fruit, 
or flowers, or grain; and were the same 
months, though the calendar had been remo- 
delled, and they were henceforth to be Fruc- 
tidors, Thermidors, or Ventoses. And it 
was the same death that kings suffered on tne 
scaffold and soldiers in the field that a poor 
shepherd or a servant maid suffers to-day, 
and that you and I may suffer to-morrow. 
Sleeves and hose may alter, but legs and arms 
remain the same. Hunger was hunger and 
thirst thirst in ’Ninety-eight as it is in ’Fifty- 
three. 

The other day, rambling about I stumbled 
upon an odd volume of an old Magazine for 
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my favourite *Ninety-eight. This was at a 
book-stall close to the Four Courts, Dublin ; 
and I immediately became its possessor at the 
outlay of sevenpence sterling. The book-stall 
keeper, who was quite a Sir Charles Grandison 
of bibliopoles, politely offered to send my 

urchase home for me, but I took it to my 
habitat myself, and revelled in ’Ninety-eight 
half that night. 

I found my Mag to be in the hundred and 
third volume of its age, a very respectable 
antiquity even in ’Ninety-eight ; and, had it 
lived to the present day, it would have beena 
very Methuselah among Mags ; but the work 
went the “~ of all waste paper, I am afraid, 
years ago. I cannot pretend to give you any 
detailed description of its contents ; for, as per 
title-page they included letters, debates, anti- 
quity, philosophy, mechanics, husbandry, 
gardening, fifteen more subjects, and “ other 
arts and sciences,” besides “an impartial 
account of books in several languages,” the 
| “state of learning in Europe,” and the “new 
theatrical entertainments” of ’Ninety-eight. 
And mark that my Mag, was only a half- 
year’s volume, from June to December. So 
I will say very little about philosophy or 
husbandry, the state of European learning, 
and the new theatrical entertainments of 
*Ninety-eight, merely culling as I go on what 
seems to me curious, principally among 
the domestic occurrences of my year, and 
which may interest even those who have 


no peculiar solicitude concerning ’Ninety- 
eight, 

First, I found a frontispiece elegantly 
engraved on copperplate, representing a 
wood or bosky thicket, in which reposed a 


lady in the costume of Queen Elizabeth, 
but much handsomer ; behind her the poet 
Dante; by her side a lady in a Grecian 
. costume, name unknown ; and around her a 
lion, several sheep, and a rabbit. In the fore- 
ground a hideous dwarf in a fancy dress, 
whom I was uncertain whether to take for 
the fabulist Esop or the Polish Count Boru- 
lawski, was presenting a laurel wreath to a 
gentleman in a full bottomed wig, large cuffs, 
ruffles, shorts and buckles, who seemed very 
anxious to get the wreath indeed, and was 
incited thereto by the poet Horace; who 
egged him on with a large scroll, backed up 
by another gentleman, of. whose person or 
dress nothing was visible but a very volumi- 
nous wig looming above his friend’s shoulder, 
and was on that account perhaps intended 
as an allegory of Mr. Charles James Fox. 
On reference to my Mag. for an explication 
of this engraving, I was informed that it was 
emblematic of Summer, and some lines from 
the Seasons followed the information; but as 
I could not see what he of the wig and ruffle 
had to do with summer and Queen Elizabeth, 
I considered it, and passed it over as a mystery 
of ’Ninety-eight, to be solved by future study 
and research. 

Mrs. Muscadine writes to the editor during 
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June, complaining of the mania for volun- 
teering. She bewails the fact that her hus- 
band, and allthe husbands of her acquaintance, 
have now the same squareness of the shoulders 
to the body and the front, their heels are all 
in a line, and their thumbs are all as far back 
as the seams of their trousers. She complains 
that her husband’s affections are completely 
alienated from her by the rival charm of one 
Brown Bess, and that at prayer time he calls 
out “front rank, kneel!” for all of which 
she rates the Duke of York heartily, but 
good humouredly. I wonder whether the re- 
embodiment of the Militia, or the recollections 
of Chobham will call forth any Mrs. Musca- 
dines in ’Fifty-eight. Next I find a long 
biography of John Wilkes. Wilkes died in 
the year before. In addition to his biogra- 
phy, my Mag. has this month a notice of Dr. 
Farmer, the author of the Essay on the 
learning of Shakspeare, also deceased in 
"Ninety-seven. In the House of Lords, on 
the twenty-eighth of March (my Mag. only 
reports it in June), the Bishop of Rochester 
attributes the numerous applications for 
divorces, which have recently taken place in 
their lordships’ House, to the Jacobinical 
principles which had been inculcated from 
France. In the House of Commons, on the 
third of April, on a motion for leave to bring 
in a bill for the abolition of the slave trade at 
a period to be specified, which had been 
moved by Mr. Wilberforce, there are eighty- 
three ayes, and eighty-seven noes—majority 
for the middle passage, the barracoons, the 
bilboes, and the cartwhip, four. 

April the twenty-fifth, in a social little 
committee of ways and means, Mr. Pitt 
moves for a trifle of twelve millions eight 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand pounds 
sterling for the army. He states, pleasantly, 
that he thought last Christmas that ten 
millions or so might have done; but that 
“into the particulars of that sum he will not 
now enter.” Considerate, this, of the pilot 
that weathered the storm. To make things 
pleasant he claps on, in the same cosy little 
committee, the “additional tax upon salt,” 
and the “additional duty upon tea,” and the 
“tax on armorial bearings,” “which,” says 
Mr. Pitt, “rests upon a principle exceedingly 
different,” which in truth it does. 

Three-fourths of this month’s number of 
my Mag. are occupied with a narrative of 
the events of the Irish rebellion, and of the 
battle of Vinegar Hill. They belong to 
history. 

On May the third: the Whig Club dine 
together at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Lon- 
don, Mr. Fox in the chair. They are all very 
merry, and Mr. Fox gives the “Sovereignty 
of the People” (the Habeas Corpus Act has 
The Duke of Norfolk, 
on his health being drunk, sensibly observes, 
that “where the people have no rights, the 
nobility have no privileges worth enjoying ;” 
aud the Duke of Bedford in a neat speech 
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intimates that the meeting is respectable. 


Mr. Erskine is rather glum; and when his 
health is drunk, coupled with “Trial by 
Jury,” he contents himself with merely 
thanking the company, telling them that they 
know the reason why he is silent. Where- 
upon Mr. Sheridan (indefatigable in the pur- 
suit of a joke under difficulties) gets up and 
proposes, “Our absent friend, the Habeas 
Corpus ;” at which it needs no very retrospec- 
tive effort of second sight to see the bumpers 
tossed off, and hear them jingled lustily by 
the Whig Club. 

The suspension of “our absent friend” 
authorises, on the first of June, the arrest by 
Townsend the Bow-street officer, of Mr. Agar, 
a barrister, Mr. Curran (the son of the 
Curran), Mr. Stewart, and the Hon. V. B. 
Lawless (now Lord Cloncurry, and still alive 
I think), all under the authority of the Duke 
of Portland’s warrant on a charge of treason- 
able practices. Failing our “absent friend,” 
justice, in the shape of Mr. Townsend, lays 
hold of Mr. Lawless’s French valet and of 
his papers. Mr. Lawless was taken in St. 
Alban’s Place, Pall Mall,—that peaceful, 
shady, tranquil little thoroughfare, hard 
by the Opera Arcade, the Patmos of half-pay 
officers. Tis as difficult for me to fancy an 
arrest for high treason in St. Alban’s Place, 
as to picture the rotting skulls of Jacobites 
over Temple Bar ; yet both have been almost 
within the memory of man. 

On the seventh of June three persons 
named Reeves, Wilkinson, and Adams, are 
hanged in front of Newgate. All for forgery. 
My Mag. says that this was “the most awful 
example of justice ever witnessed.” Doubt- 
less; but the example, however awful, was 
not efficacious enough to prevent its repetition 
many many more times in ’Ninety-eight. On 
the eighth of June there is another awful 
example (though my Mag. does not say 
so) on Pennenden Heath, one O’Coigley 
being hanged for high treason, in carry- 
ing on an improper correspondence with 
the French. 

The next day dies, in Newgate, Dublin, of his 
wounds, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, son of the 
Duke of Leinster. On the twenty-first of May 
a proclamation offering a thousand pounds 
reward for his capture had been issued. 
Through the treachery of a servant-girl the 
place of his retreat was made known. A Cap- 
tain Ryan, Mr. Swan, a magistrate, and the 
well-known Major Sirr, went with three 
coaches and some soldiers, as privately as 
possible to the house of one Murphy, a 
teather-dresser, in Thomas-street. There 
they found Lord Edward lying on a bed, 
without his coat and shoes. He feigned, 
at first, to surrender; but a desperate 
struggle ensued, he being provided with a 
eut-and-thrust dagger. With this he gave 
Captain Ryan seven wounds between the 
collar and the waistband, and Swan the justice 
too, He was at last disabled bya pistol-shot 
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[Conducted by 
from Major Sirr ; overpowered, conducted to 
the castle, and thence to Newgate, where, as 
I have said, he died on the ninth of June, 
Captain Ryan died of his wounds two da 
before his prisoner. Major Sirr lived till 
within a short period of the present day. He 
was for many —_ one of the Dublin city 
magistrates, and sat in the Carriage Court to 
determine disputes and hear complaints 
against that ecventric race of beings, the 
Dublin car-drivers. He was of course cor- 
dially hated by all the cabbies. One Jehu, a 
most inveterate declarer of the thing which 
was not, on being remonstrated with by the 
usher of the Court for tergiversation (to use 
a mild word) retorted “Musha then! Cock 
him up with the truth! It’s more than I 
ever told the likes of him!” Singularly 
enough Major Sirr’s last moments were spent 
among his enemies. He was taken mortally 
ill while riding in an inside car, and was 
scarcely carried from it before he died: it 
was even currently reported that he did 
actually die in the vehicle. A short time after 
his death a car-driver was summonsed (or, as 
the carman calls it, “ wrote by the polis”) for 
stumping a brother whip, i. e. inveigling a 
fare away from him. “I wouldn’t a rm. Be 
his stumping me,” said the complainant; “ but 
didn’t he call out, when the lady was getting 
into the kyar, that it was mine was the kyar 
that the black ould major died in? And one 
could’nt stand that yer honour !” 

In the month of July my Mag. has great 
news from the Convict Settlement at Botany 
Bay. Not the least curious among these is the 
notification of the appointment of the. noto- 
rious George Barrington the pickpocket to be 
a peace-officer or superintendent of convicts— 
with a grant of thirty acres of land, and a war- 
rant of emancipation. Barrington had ren- 
dered considerable services to the executive 
during a mutiny on the passage out, and since 
his arrival in the colony had behaved himself 
to the entire satisfaction of the authorities. I 
believe he died a magistrate, in easy circum- 
stances, and universally respected. 

But the most noteworthy item in this 
Antipodean budget, is the account of the 
opening of a theatre at Sydney ; the manager 
(Mr. John Sparrow), the actors and actresses, 
and the majority of the audience being con- 
victs. Of the men Green, and of the women 
Miss Davis, best deserved to be called actors. 
The first performance appropriately com- 
menced with the “ Fair Pemitent,” and on ano- 
ther occasion the “ Revenge,” and the “ Hotel,” 
were presented. The Seemnts were chiefly 


made by the company themselves ; but some 
veteran costumes and properties from the 
York Theatre were among the best that 


made their appearance. The motto of these 
histrionic exiles was modest and well chosen, 
being “We cannot command, but will 
endeavour to deserve success.” I suppose 
that it was on this occasion that the 
celebrated prologue, the production of Mr. 
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Barrington, was spoken, in which were to| 
be found the appropriate lines :— 


“True patriots we, for be it understood 
We left our country for our country’s good.” 


The authorities on licensing the under- 
taking gave the manager to understand that 
the slightest infraction of propriety would be 
visited by the banishment of the entire 
company to another settlement, there to work 
in chains. The coercive mastership of the 
revels is somewhat akin to the theatrical 
discipline in use in the Italian provinces 
under Austrian yoke, where refractory tenors 
are not unfrequently threatened with the 
bastinado by the military commandant, and 
prima donnas in the sulks are marched off the 
guard-house between two files of Croat 
Grenadiers. The principal drawback to the 
prosperity of the Sydney theatricals seems, 
according to my Mag., to have been the 
system of accepting at the doors, in lieu of 
the price of admission, as much flour, beef, or 
rum, as the manager chose to consider an 
equivalent. It was feared that this would 


act like gambling, as an inducement to the 
convicts to rob ; and more serious evil arose 
in the frequent losses of watches and money 
by the respectable portion of the audience 
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during the performances, and in the advan- 
tage some of the worst of the fair penitents 
took of the absence of the inhabitants at the 


theatre to break into their houses, and rob 
them of their contents. 

On the twenty-eighth of July my constant 
Mag. returns to the “Awful Examples.” Two 
gentlemen, barristers and brothers, Henry 
and John Sheares, are hanged and decapitated 
in Dublin for high treason, At the last 
moment an urgent appeal was made to the 
Government for mercy, were it even to one 
of the brothers, and with an offer on their 
parts to make ample confessions; but the 
Government replied “That they had a full 
knowledge of everything that could come out 
in confession, and that the law must take its 
course.” Which the law does. 

July the twenty-first, William Whiley is 
flogged through the fleet at Portsmouth for 
mutiny on board Her Majesty’s ship Pluto. 
On the same day, Brian, for the same mutiny 
on board the same ship, is hanged at the 
yard-arm. 

July the twenty-third McCann is tried for 
high treason in Dublin, as being the author 
of some treasonable papers found in the house 
of Mr. Oliver Bond. He is found guilty, 
sentenced to death, and hanged on the nine- 
teenth of August. On the twenty-sixth, 
Michael William Byrne is also tried for the 
same offence, and the jury, after five minutes’ 
consideration, find him guilty. He is impeni- 
tent, and exclaims, “ with a warm accompani- 
ment of action,” that “he glories in the event of 
histrial.” He isexecuted on the twenty-fifth 
of August. “Several other persons,” adds 
my Mag., as if weary of particularising the 
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examples, “have also been hanged for high 
treason during the present month.” 

On the thirty-first of July, the Blenheim, 
a whale ship, arrives at Hull from the Green- 
land seas, Passing Whitebooth Roads the 
Nonsuch and oubt men-of-war, guard- 
ships, fire several shot into her (as a species 
of welcome to England, home, and beauty, 
I presume), but without effect. Three boats 
are then manned and sent towards her, for 
the purpose of impressing the seamer. of the 
Blenheim ; but these opinionated mariners 
“agree to differ” from the men-of-war’s 
men, and arming themselves with harpoons, 
Greenland knives, and spears, sonstutely op- 
pose their coming on board. The Nautilus 
sloop of war, having, by this time, joined the 
other two, also sends a boat, and fires more 
than thirty shot into her “with intent to 
bring her to,” but without effect. A deadly 
struggle ensues; and the seamen of the 
whale ship fire a swivel, loaded with grape- 
shot, into the men-of-war’s boats, oa des- 
perately wound two men and an officer ; and 
at last their opponents row off. One of the 
wounded men dies in the hospital the next 
night, and the life of another is despaired of ; 
whereupon, a coroner’s jury sit on the body 
of the seaman deceased, and return a verdict 
of wilful murder against a person unknown. 
Meanwhile, the crew of the Blenbeim have 
reached the shore and concealed themselves 
—none of them being wounded. I wonder, 
if any one of them had been killed, and the 
same coroner’s jury had sat on the corpse, 
what would have been the verdict upon him. 
I must not omit to state that, the day after 
this abominable affray, warrants are issued 
for the a of such of the Blenheim’s 
crew as had been identified by the crews of 
the men-of-war boats. My Mag. does not 
state if they are captured or not; but our 
friend the Habeas Corpus being still absent, 
I am not without misgiving for them if they 
are arrested. 

On the second of August an event takes 
place with which most readers of the annals 
of the stage must be familiar. Mr. John 
Palmer, a favourite actor, while enactin 
the part of the “ Stranger” in the Liverpoo 
theatre, drops down dead upon the stage. 
He is buried on the thirteenth, at Warton 
near Liverpool, and on his tombstone (with 
questionable taste) are engraven these awfully 
significant words— 


“ There is another and a better world!” 


My Mag,., to add to the vulgar horror of the 
catastrophe, states that these very words 
were the last he uttered on earth; but 
a reference to the text of the Stranger will 
show that the words in question are in the 
part of Mrs. Haller. 

On the sixth of September, my Mag. chro- 
nicles the result of six informations heard 
before the magistrates at Bow Street, London, 
and laid by the Stamp Office against a 





